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CHAPTER I 

I STOPPED sniveling as soon as they came into 
the room — fat little Mr. Gagley, whom every- 
body called Mr. G., and the stranger. 
"That's him," said Mr. G., pointing at me 
solemnly. 

I stood up as straight as I could. My mother 
had always told me to do that when people older 
than I was came into the room. Moreover, I sensed 
that I would somehow be helping Mr. G. if I made 
a good impression on the stranger. Mr. G. looked 
anxious, just as he did when a customer came into 
his little store downstairs. 

Mr. G. had been kind to us. He took all the mo- 
lasses candy that my mother made and that I had 
not been able to sell on the street corners, and got 
rid of it over the counter of his store. Of course 
he drove a close bargain. He had to, for he had six 
children, two of them about my age, and the store 
was not any too prosperous. But it saved loss for 
us, and many a time the little that we got from him 
helped us over a bad bit, when the cupboard was 
empty or when there was no coal for the stove^ ?LtA 
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a zero breeze blowing in from the bay. That was 
the way my mother and I had lived for more than 
two years. 

We had not always lived like that. I could re- 
member the big white house up in the country, which 
stood head and shoulders above any other on the 
straggling village street. It had been my grand- 
father's and when he died he had passed it on to 
my father, with his fortune which was considered 
large for those days and in the country. I could 
remember how my father used to sing with his thun- 
dering bass voice, and his laughter, which was like 
a bomb exploding happiness upon everybody within 
range ; and how my mother would slip on an apron 
and scurry out into the kitchen to make molasses 
bars for us, little thinking that they would ever stand 
between her and starvation; and how gay she was 
just as she was named. 

There were other times, however, which I did not 
understand very well then, when my father would 
come in with unsteady step and flushed face. Then 
my mother's smile would fade and her big, brown 
eyes would become anxious. She always sent us 
away when he was like that. I think now that she 
was afraid for us, for he had a temper that was as 
explosive as his laughter. It was unnecessary moth- 
ering fear, for he was never anything but tender 
and kind to my brother Dan and me. 
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And finally came that rainy spring afternoon when 
my mother was reading to me in the big library, 
and he came- in, swaying, his eyes bloodshot, his 
large smooth hands opening and shutting spasmodi- 
cally. 

"Run away, Davey," said my mother. 

I started to obey, but my boy curiosity was too 
much for me, and I hid behind the curtain at the 
door. 

I saw him grope his way blindly to his father^s 
amichair which stood by the window. He sunk one 
knee in the cushion to steady it, and then with his 
mad strength he pushed and tore at the two arms 
until they cracked and split. 

"Jack! Jack! What are you doing?" cried my 
mother. 

"They shan't have this, whatever else," he 
growled out from between closed teeth, as he threw 
his whole weight upon the padded back. It dou- 
bled with a crash. "He was a gentleman. They 
shan't soil his chair with their dirty bodies." 

"You mean ?" my mother faltered. 

"It's all gone. Gay. Everything's gone." 

"Mine, too?" 

"I said 'everything,' " he panted, facing her. 

It was the first time I had ever seen her cry, 
and I was angered at the sight. I have ever been 
cursed with more than a touch of his tempestuous 
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temper. Before I knew it, I was out from behind 
the curtain and between them. 

"Why do you make my mother cry?" I demanded. 

He loomed above me, his face black and distorted, 
the splintered chair arms swinging in his hands. I 
ought to have been frightened, but I was too angry. 

Suddenly, with an inarticulate cry, he sent the 
chair arms smashing through the window-pane. 

"Because I'm a fool, Davey-boy. A fool 1 Oh, a 
fooll" 

And with that he sank on his knees beside the 
wreck of grandfather's chair, and, burying his face 
in his hands, he began to sob — great, gulping, shak- 
ing sobs which I shall never forget. Then my 
mother put her hand on my shoulder, and led me 
gently away. 

A week later we came to Linkport and my fa- 
ther got employment as a clerk. The long hours 
of dragging routine wore his heart out His pride 
racked him. The old habit called to him. I can 
understand it all now. His lapses grew more fre- 
quent, and with each he sank a little deeper in the 
quicksands of poverty and disgrace, and we with 
him, of course. In less than three years he was 
dead — ^less than three years from the old War- 
burton homestead to the Linkport gutter. It is 
hard to tell that, but it is the bitter truth. He died 
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in the gutter — ^John Warburton, a gentleman born 
and reared, the grandson of that Major Warburton 
who fought at Yorktown and was a personal friend 
of Washington and Lafayette. I have no respect 
for his memory. He made a mess of his life. But 
I think of him always with a strange tugging affec- 
tion such as I have never had since for any man, and 
I would wager that with Dan, if he is alive, it is 
the same. And my mother adored him to the end. 
Perhaps that is his best epitaph. 

Dan, who was older than I, a reckless, restless 
lad, was running errands down at the wharves for 
pitifully small pay. A few weeks after my father's 
death, Dan disappeared without a word. We found 
later that he had shipped aboard a lumber schooner. 
It was a sad blow to my mother, but, frail as she 
was, she had all the stubborn courage my father had 
lacked. We took the little room over Mr. G.'s 
candy store, with its one window looking out over 
the harbor. 

"We can keep a watch put for Dan here, Davey," 
she said, and often afterward I caught her at the 
window, her big eyes fixed on some boat coming in 
to anchor. 

It was a brave fight she made against hopeless 
odds. Her cheerful smile seldom failed, and her 
heart, I know, was never daunted. It was her frail 
body that surrendered, and she beggared that, I 
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believe now, though I did not guess it then, for 
mine. 

There was much that I was too young to com- 
prehend. I had my only warning one morning 
when she sat propped up in bed, guiding me as I 
awkwardly made the molasses bars, which I should 
later take out in my shallow wooden box with the 
strap about my neck. She had been weak and ill 
for some weeks. 

"Davey," she said suddenly, "I want you to prom- 
ise me that you'll never lose your pluck, no matter 
what happens." 

"No, mother," said I stoutly. 

"And that you'll try to remember that *he that 
ruleth his spirit is greater than he that taketh a 
city.' " 

"Yes." 

She must have divined that I was thinking of my 
father. 

"And that you'll be as kind as he always was," 
she said softly. 

I told her I would try, and, loading my box, I 
trotted out to catch the people coming back from 
work at the noon hour and the children who were 
able to go to school. 

"Davey," she called after me, "you've made me 
very happy. I have faith in you. Remember that 
always. I have faith in you." 
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Perhaps it was the stiimge way she said it. I 
don't know. But I turned back, and kissed her 
again, over that last batch of molasses bars which 
hung between us. I am glad I did, for she went 
away while I was on the streets that day. 

And so they had surprised me sniveling that after- 
noon, three days later, as I sat on the edge of her 
bed and watched the sunset turn red the whitecaps 
which the brisk wind was driving down the bay. I 
was not yet twelve, and I was lonesome for her. 

"This here's Mister Ebenezer Strong, Davey," 
pattered on Mr. G. "His wife was a relation of 
your ma's." 

"Cousin," said the man. 

His voice astonished me so that I gaped at him 
like an imbecile. If I had been in any mood for 
laughter I should have snickered in his face, in 
spite of myself. He spoke with a nasal whine, so 
high-pitched as to be almost a falsetto. It was like 
hearing an ox squeal like a young pig, for he was 
a huge, awesome hulk of a man to look at, with 
shoulders so heavy that they seemed to stoop of 
their own weight, and a heavy-jowled, black-bearded 
face like the ogres in the fairy books my mother 
had read to me from. He came toward me, his 
head hung a bit to one side as if he were listening 
— a habit of his, I learned — and it astonished me 
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how silently he came, big body, heavy boots and 
all. If my back had been turned, I should scarcely 
have known he had stirred. 

"Kind o' puny, ain't he?" he remarked, pawing 
me over with his immense hands. 

I hated the feeling of his hands on me, and my 
smallness for my age was a sore point with me. 
But I stood silent and watched Mr. G., who was 
swaying back and forth from one foot to the other, 
quite clearly on tenterhooks about us. 

"But he's very strong," put in Mr. G., "and will- 
ing. He's a good boy — 3, very good boy." 

"Thin ones usually cat a lot," complained Ebene- 
zer Strong. 

"Davey don't eat hardly anything," Mr. G. said 
in quick defense. 

It was literally true enough. One can learn to 
live along half hungry all the time, just as one can 
learn to face, coatless and without shivering, the 
winter wind sweeping the bleak streets of a coast 
town like Linkport. Habit goes far. As a mat- 
ter of fact, my appetite had never had a single real 
chance to show itself since Mr. G. had known 
me. 

"What can he do?" 

"Almost anything." Mr. G. was rubbing his 
hands together in a way he had. "Yes, sir. He's 
very handy. Aren't you, Davcy?" 
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"I can cook," I volunteered, eager to help and 
enormously proud of my latest achievement. 

To my surprise and confusion, Ebenezer Strong 
turned at me and chuckled. At least I will call 
it that. It was nine parts sneer. 

"Cook ! Cook 1 I wasn't looking for girl help." 

I had never been used to ridicule. I flamed be- 
fore it, a hot red. 

"Blushes like one, too, doesn't he?" he added 
in his taunting singsong. 

His thick upper lip had rolled back in a grin 
and imcovered a single large blackened tooth which 
stood out from an otherwise toothless gum. It was 
the ogre again, more real than ever. Then I began 
to feel his thumb and forefinger tightening on my 
arm. The pressure concentrated upon a scant half 
inch of my flesh and increased with diabolical slow- 
ness. 

If I could have sensed all that I afterwards 
learned of Ebenezer Strong, and could have known 
how to do the expedient thing, a lesson I have never 
well learned, I should have cringed and cried aloud 
for mercy. As it was, I shut my teeth hard and 
looked him straight in his shifty little black eyes, 
determined not to wince under the constantly sharp- 
ening pain, utterly resolved to give the lie then and 
there to his taunt of "girl." 

I suffered tortures during that next minute and 
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my arm was black and blue for many weeks after- 
ward, but I managed not to stir nor to let a sound 
slip through my compressed lips. I had the sat- 
isfaction — sweet enough then to pay for all the pain 
— of seeing the grin of my tormentor fade and the 
lone tooth disappear. But I scarcely looked for 
the scowl which took its place. 

"He was a fine help to his mother," remarked 
Mr. G. He had neither seen nor understood. 

"Aye. More than she to him, I reckon." Ebe- 
nezer Strong glowered down at me as he spoke. "A 
stubborn one, I'd guess, and with a temper, too." 

Mr. G. said nothing at all to this. I think that 
he must have been completely taken aback, as in- 
deed I was myself, knowing little of men like this 
one. 

"Huh. And how much was it there was left?" 
This after a moment of flat silence. 

"Thirteen dollars and forty-seven cents," said 
Mr. G. 

It was the remainder of the little hoard which 
my mother had kept, unknown to me, as a tiny 
breakwater against the many unknown storms which 
threatened our little harbor after John Warbur- 
ton's death. It had buried her decently beside him, 
with this amount over in the hands of honest Mr. G. 

"And you'll give me that?" 

Mr. G. hesitated. No doubt he had thought that 
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the niggardly sum was the least he could expect for 
all he had done. He could scarcely be blamed for 
that, nor have I ever blamed him for being so ready 
to be rid of me, in spite of all the many and varied 
hardships which came to me as a result. As I 
have said, he was poor and he had six of his own 
to clothe and feed. That he meant to do his best 
by me there is no manner of question. 

"Yes," he said with a sigh at last. "If you say 
so." 

"Then ril take him." 

And that was the way I was bound out, in accord- 
ance with the laws of that distant time, to Ebene- 
zer Strong. He was to give me my board and 
clothes and lod^ng, and for that he was virtually 
to own me, body and soul, until I was twenty- 
one. 



CHAPTER II 

IS that your house?" 
They v^^e the first words I had spoken 
during the slow journey from Linkport, first 
by train, and now, for a matter of three miles or 
more across country, behind the plodding gray mare. 

It was the house on the hilltop just ahead which 
turned my tongue loose: a square, green-shuttered, 
white building with a pillared porch facing the road- 
way, enough like my grandfather's home which my 
father had gambled away, to g^ve a sharp throb 
to my memory. Ebenezer Strong looked up at it 
a full minute before he answered. 

"Nope," he said. "Not yet." 

Was there a double meaning? If so, I grasped 
then only one : that his home was farther on. I was 
merely disappointed, a feeling which I promptly 
lost when I saw that, playing on the steps, was a 
child of about my own age. I could not tell whether 
it was a boy or girl at first, and I hoped that it 
would be a boy, for I knew that our destination 
could not be far away now, and this was the first 
house we had seen in a quarter-hour of our jogging 
progress. 
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I was doomed to another disappointment, how- 
ever, for as we came nearer she jumped up, unde- 
niably a girl in her fluffy white skirts, and ran to 
a primly-dressed oldish woman who sat knitting 
near the door. 

Ebenezer Strong jerked his head at them 
churlishly, without taking off his hat, and in an- 
other minute we were clattering down the hill be- 
yond, toward a group of dun, squat-looking build- 
ings, which huddled close to the road as it sloped 
swiftly into the valley. The gray pulled up of her 
own accord before the first one, a large barn at 
the right, and Ebenezer Strong, climbing out, set 
up an echoing shout, at which a man appeared from 
the back of the house, opposite and perhaps a rod 
farther down, and came running. 

The bam was old and weather-beaten, and an- 
other beyond it was so ramshackle and marked with 
yawning cracks that it seemed as if a moderate wind 
would finish it. The house across the road crouched 
shapeless and rambling, the paint worn off its sides 
in great patches. The yard about it was unkempt, 
with grass grown high choking the morning-glories 
which struggled along the edge of the front stoop. 

But there were thick woods behind the barns, and 
from their midst a noisy stream came rushing down 
over a rocky bed and cut athwart the road under 
a rough-planked bridge. Beyond, the hills loomed 
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out of a blue mist. And it was all new, and I was 
young. My heart rose to it eagerly. 

"Get down," commanded Ebenezer Strong, and 
turned to pve some orders to the man who was 
called Joel. 

Joel's first word of reply set me gaping and 
listening, for he had a harelip, and I had never 
before heard the curious, half-formed speech. Then 
a big, all too familiar hand seized my arm and I 
was led or half dragged — for my short legs could 
not keep pace with Ebenezer Strong's stride — across 
to the rear door of the house, and so into the 
kitchen, where a shriveled little woman with sharp 
nose and chin and thin graying hair was putting 
something into the big wall oven. With a grunt 
of greeting, he shoved me in front of her and passed 
on into the hall beyond, banging the door behind 
him. 

The woman eyed me a full minute in silence. I 
think she had been pretty once, but now, when she 
was scant forty, she looked sixty and more. There 
was something about her eyes that reminded me of 
my mother, but her tight lips were hard and her 
sallow face an expressionless mask. I think she 
had found life sordid and relentless, and had met 
it uncompromisingly on its own ground. 

"So you're Gay's boy," she said at last in a voice 
as hard as her mouth. 
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I said nothing, I had believed in her ever since 
I had learned that she was kin to my mother. I 
had looked forward to seeing her, expecting some- 
thing of the affection my mother had been so prodi- 
gal of. I gulped down my disillusionment with 
difficulty. 

"She was full of prideful notions," she continued, 
more to herself than to me. "And she died in a 
garret." 

She said it gloatingly as if in some odd way the 
thought pleased her. That, with the criticism of my 
mother's pride, hurt me and stirred my resentment 
as well. 

"And he turned out to be a drunkard," she 
mused on. "Didn't treat her any too well either, I 
reckon." 

At that I could be silent no longer. 

"That's not true," I said. 

It seemed to me a sacrilege, that she should think 
or speak such things of them. I was ready, im- 
pulsively, to go on, to tell her with what affection 
and kindness my home had ever been warmed, but 
her sour look stopped me more utterly than the 
single word she spoke in sharp command. 

"Hush 1" 

It may have been that no other reply came to 
her at the moment, but I think she had heard her 
husband's stealthy step which my ears were to 
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sharpen for in the days that followed. At any rate, 
she glanced in a half-frightened way at the door 
through which, almost at once, he reentered, di- 
vested of the dirty linen duster he had worn and 
the slouch hat. 

"Well, what do you think of him?" he demanded 
at once. 

She seemed cowed whenever he appeared, and 
her pale eyes watched him as long as he was 
near. 

"He's a duty, I guess," she said now with a sigh. 

"Aye. He's a duty I'm doing for you. Look you 
here!" He caught me by the shoulders, swung 
me about, and thrust his bristling face threaten- 
ingly close to mine. "The victuals you eat will cost 
money, do you understand?" 

"Yes," said I, trying to draw back, for his breath 
was vile. 

"And the clothes you wear." He yanked me back 
roughly. 

"Yes." 

"And the bed you sleep in." 

"Yes." 

"Well, see that you earn it, every penny of it. 
That's all." And with a final shake which made my 
teeth rattle, he let me go, and walked out without 
another word or look for her. 

I realized it only dimly then, if at all, but Ebene- 
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zcr Strong had, in those few words, told me his 
whole creed. He had uncovered his one passionate 
purpose in life. Money, that was it, to get it and 
to save it, no matter how little the amount. I be- 
lieve — and I say this with all deliberation — that he 
treasured a single copper piece more than he ever 
treasured any human soul, even his own. 

After a moment Joel came in with my port- 
manteau. 

"You take him upstairs," said my strange rela- 
tive with what sounded like relief. "IVe got to 
mind my oven." 

I tried to take my bag from him, but he shook 
his head and led the way up the narrow back stairs 
to a slovenly little cubby-hole of a room at the rear. 
Its ceiling sloped so sharply that Joel was forced 
to stoop almost as soon as he passed the doorway, 
and the dingy panes of the single window, flush with 
the floor, let in so little light even now at noonday 
that I followed close behind him gropingly. 

"Snug as a bug in a rug," commented Joel laconi- 
cally. 

He grinned down at me, and that grin somehow 
lit up the darkness of the little room, and the com- 
panion gloom which, was in my heart. It was the 
first bit of genuine kindness I had had, and a smile 
is quick yeast to a boy's spirits. 

Then, straightening up too soon, he struck his 
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head a smart blow against the rafters. He cried 
out and, dropping to his knees, swayed back and 
forth moaning weirdly like a wounded animal. I 
thought for a moment that he was badly hurt. 

Poor Joel ! He was like that. Often during the 
three years that followed I heard that weird moan- 
ing of his. Man-grown and strong as are few men, 
he would whimper over a sliver in his finger or a 
stubbed toe or a slight bruise. Before physical pain 
he was as a little child, and Ebenezer Strong, as I 
soon came to see, played upon his dread to keep 
him in slavish subjection. 

But the effect of his kindly grin remained. I dis- 
carded my Sunday clothes, such as they were, and, 
clad in the old, threadbare, much mended suit which 
the Linkport street corners knew well, I went down- 
stairs, determined that I would prove my worth, 
make these strange people glad that they had taken 
me in. 

To that end I ate scantily, hungry as I was, at 
dinner, a silent meal until Ebenezer Strong shoved 
back his chair and stamped out. I could feel the 
tension relax as soon as he was gone, and I sud- 
denly felt sorry for the woman who was my mother's 
cousin and forgot the unkinj things she had said 
on my arrival. 

I helped her pile the dishes, and fetched her wa- 
ter from the well. 
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"By what name shall I call you?" I asked, linger- 
ing, for the problem had puzzled me. 

She eyed me vacantly. 

"You might call me Aunt, I guess," she said, after 
a dull minute. 

"Just Aunt?" 

She turned from me to the window, and when 
she spoke again her voice seemed softened. 

"My name is Sophia," she said. "But I always 
liked Sophie better." 

"Yes, Aunt Sophie." I was pleased by the sound 
of it and she seemed pleased, too, for I saw a faint 
red tinge the sallow of her cheek. "And shall I call 
him Uncle?" 

The momentary color faded, and she picked up 
a handful of dishes with a weary clatter. 

"You kin try it if you like." Her voice was flinty 
hard again. 

"Uncle what?" I persisted. 

"Some folks call him Eb. But I warn you. He 
might not like it. I dunno. Now run along." 

All afternoon as I carried and piled the wood 
which Joel chopped, I kept repeating the strange 
name to myself. As I had often done in my lonely 
vigils on the Linkport streets, I imagined scenes. 
They were chiefly with him. He would put his 
hand on my shoulder, no cruel pinching now, and 
say: 
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"The boy is as good as the best man I've ever 
had." 

And I should reply very proudly: 

"Thank you, Uncle Eb." 

Over and over again I acted variations of this, 
that long, toilsome afternoon. My unaccustomed 
muscles were aching all too soon, but I plodded on 
and on, buoyed by the thought of his approval which 
I meant to win. The fragrance of sweet fern and 
wild honeysuckle was on the light breeze; a ven- 
turesome rabbit peered out at us from under a huge 
lilac bush where, above, a fat robin chirped and 
hopped from spray to spray; and the hills beyond 
were wonderful under the blue summer haze. 

"Let him drive 'em in. See if he's good for any- 
thing." 

He said it to Joel, and I reddened at the con- 
tempt I felt in his voice. But my very disappoint- 
ment made me grip the harder my resolution. 
Somehow I kept my sagging shoulders straight, and 
tramped off after Joel. 

It was more their habit than any skill of mine 
that brought the cows home that night. Long be- 
fore we reached the barn my legs were staggering 
in sympathy with the sag of my shoulders. I can 
remember with poignant clearness how hard I 
fought to stiffen both, ashamed of my weakness. I 
can feel again the sickening dread lest he should 
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see that my half-formed, underfed body, which he 
had rightly called puny, was so easily worn out. 

He was there ahead of us. I longed to sit down 
for a mere minute or two, but I would not, with 
his little black eyes upon me. I stood by, and 
awaited orders. They came soon enough. I was 
to carry the heavy pails of milk across to the house. 

The first one I managed safely enough, by dint 
of many stops on the way, and I ran back as fast 
as my wobbling legs would carry me. Not fast 
enough, however, for another brimming pail was 
waiting, and with it a snarl from him at my lag- 
gardness. 

This time I hurried desperately. Perhaps it was 
that. Perhaps it was my overmastering weariness. 
Perhaps a crack in the uneven flooring caught my 
shuffling feet. Halfway across the barn I fell flat 
and the pail with me. I must have been h^lf 
stunned, for I lay there until he reached me. 

"Get up," he commanded. 

I realized vaguely that I was wet through. It 
was the milk. I had been lying in a pool of it. 

"I'm all right," I said in a daze, struggling to my 
feet. 

"Take off your coat." 

Obediently I peeled it off. It was wringing wet, 
and in one of the elbows a ragged hole gaped at 
me. I could have wept at the sight, for it was the 
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only coat I had save the one I had worn from Link- 
port. But he was there, standing over me in the 
half dusk. He should not see. In a flash all my 
eager plans of the afternoon came back to me. 

"I can mend it myself, Uncle Eb," I said as cheer- 
fully as I could. 

"Mend it 1 Huh I" he shouted in his high-pitched 
whine. "More'n fifty cents thrown away. Fifty, 
d'you hear? Kin you count, you fool? For here 
they are, every penny. One!" 

I had turned toward him stupidly. I had not 
thought of the milk. I saw his arm draw back, 
and with his last word the whiplash burned a red 
line of fire across my damp shoulders. 

"Two." Again it bit deep. 

Never before had I felt a blow. Blind anger 
surged up within me. Hate set my tired muscles 
quivering with new life. Scarcely knowing what I 
did, I followed the whip back and leaped at him. 
He was off his guard, and I was mad, clean mad. 
My clawing hands caught at his cheek, and came 
away wet. I bit at his outstretched hand. I kicked 
at him with all my small power. For a moment my 
sudden attack overbore him. Then he caught at 
my collar and literally ripped me away from him. 

"Ye wildcat 1" he snarled, and once more the 
whip curled about me with all his roused strength 
behind it. 
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I do not know how long I struggled, or whether 
he counted the fifty lashes he had seemingly meant 
for me. I remember only glimpses of his face in 
the light from the open doorway. It was always 
set in a hideous grin, with the lone ogre's tooth in 
its center. I remember nothing of the steady cut- 
ting blows he dealt me; only that I fought back 
endlessly, vainly. Once, I know, I caught the whip 
end in my hand, and in the instant I held it I aimed 
and sent home a blow straight at the ugly tooth 
that leered at me. But I was tottering by then, 
and could only sob angrily that it did no damage. 
I tried to shake the haze out of my eyes, but it 
slowly grew thicker, until everything was dark. 

The dark thinned a little at last, so little that 
I should scarcely have known that I was awake 
again had it not been for the twinging pain of my 
back and shoulders, and a divine wet coolness on my 
face. Somebody was sponging my forehead. My 
head was raised and softly pillowed. I lifted it, a 
little, and saw vague door outlines against the fast- 
going twilight beyond. But I grew dizzy at once 
and fell back limply. 

"Arc you dead, little boy?" It was a strange 
voice, thin and reedy, and the speech was strange, 
too, drawling In spite of her breathlessness. "Tell 
me, are you dead?" 

It was not my mother, as I had dimly thought. 
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"I don't know," I said truthfully. "Are you real 
or are you an angel?" 

For answer there came low, relieved laughter that 
was like distant music. 

"Oh, Fm no angel. I'm Betty Clairot, and I live 
next door, on the hill. That is, I don't really live 
here at all, but I come summers sometimes to stay 
with my Aunt because it's hot down home." 

As she chattered on my mind cleared. I remem- 
bered the house we had passed; we, Ebenezer Strong 
and I. And I remembered more. 

"Where are we?" I asked, to make sure. 

"You aren't more than half alive after all, you 
poor little thing." 

I stiffened at that, mindful now that she was a 
girl, and my pride stirred by the patronizing way 
she said it. 

"I'm all right," I asserted. 

I tried to pull myself straight and I was angry 
that I could not. 

"Wildcat!" she taunted. "We're right where 
you tumbled with the pail. There never was any- 
thing funnier. I had to clap my hand over my 
mouth to keep the laugh inside." 

She did not cover her mouth now, and her lilt- 
ing laughter echoed all about us. It swept away my 
momentary resentment. 

"I'm sitting in milk now," she ran on. "Ugh I • 
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And I hate it. It's so warm. I shall never be 
able to drink milk again. I know I shan't.'' 

I was smiling now at the contrasting gayness of 
her tone. But I was puzzled. 

"But I didn't see you," I said. 

"I should think not. I was up in the hay, steal- 
ing eggs. He cheats Auntie. I know he does. She 
stands it, but I won't. I take enough to get even. 
You won't tell?" 

"No." 

"And when he hit you Oh, how I wished for 

a gun I Indeed, I did. I'd have shot him." The 
swift passion in her voice startled me. I was to 
hear it again often in my dreams and in reality. 
"I'd have climbed down as I was, and ordered him 
to stop, if I had dared." 

"You weren't afraid 1" I was incredulous. 

"Yes," she said honestly. "Everybody is afraid 
of him. Even Auntie." 

"Why should she be afraid?" 

"I don't know. But she is. I'm a little scared 
now. I'm terribly glad you aren't dead." 

She paused, and in the silence I heard footsteps 
crunching outside. I lifted my head to listen, and 
when I lay back she was gone. So softly had she 
slipped away that I heard no sound by which to 
* guess what direction she had taken. It was partly 
perhaps that I was listening, with quickened breathy 
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to the tiptoeing steps that approached, the cautious 
closing of the door, and the click of a lantern. 
Then a light flashed up, and Joel leaned over me. 

He tried to grin at me when he saw my eyes were 
open, but his face was white. I heard again his 
low, whimpering moan. As he propped me up I 
understood, for I saw that the milk, cupped in the 
rough flooring, was streaked with blood. He 
fetched a potato sack, and wound it about me. 
Then, extinguishing the light and opening the door 
enough to pass through, he picked me up in his 
arms. 

I had not forgotten her. 

"I think you're a good deal of an angel, after 
all," I called back into the. darkness. 

Joel only grunted. I am sure he thought I was 
delirious. Around to the side door of the house 
he carried me, and up a flight of stairs I had not 
seen beside the big chimney; and so to my room, 
where he laid me upon my bed, and stole out again 
without a word. 

I thought only of her as I lay there; her soft, 
reedy speech, the gentle touch of her hand, her sweet 
kindness to me. And I visualized her, for I could 
remember little definite of the distant glimpse I 
had had of her that morning. She was not tall, 
but stockily built, strong and capable. And she had 
soft, dark-brown eyes Jike my mother's, and brown 
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hair to match, and round, red cheeks. Her mouth 
was full and smiling, I was sure. So I built her up 
out of dreams. 

Joel came tiptoeing back, with a light and a bowl- 
ful of hot porridge, and a frightened face. 

"Put it under the bed when you're through," he 
muttered in his queer jargon, his head cocked to 
listen, for all the world like Ebenezer Strong. "And 
don't you tell I got it for you." 

Yet he seemed almost humble before me, as if 
I were suddenly a kind of hero to him. And when 
he blew out the light, he whispered : 

" 'Night, Wildcat." 

As I finished the warming meal in the dark there 
under the roof, I knew instinctively that he had 
marveled at my fighting back at Ebenezer Strong. 
Everybody was afraid, the girl had said. The 
woman whom I called Aunt Sophie had not dared 
to come near me. I felt unutterably alone. 

I put the empty bowl under my bed at last and 
then I prayed. 

"Dear mother up in heaven," I said, "I didn't 
mean to spill the milk. I was only trying to hurry 
because he swore at me. I suppose I oughtn't to. 
have hit at him, but ruling your spirit doesn't seem 
very easy sometimes. It's kind of hard to keep 
your pluck, too, when everything goes all wrong. 
He's a lot bigger than I am, and I wish you'd help 
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me all you can not to be scared of him the way the 
rest are. I don't want to make you a lot of trouble, 
but I wish you could ask God to help some, too, 
because I guess I'm going to need all the help I can 
get. Amenl" 

After that I felt better. 



CHAPTER III 

SHE was not at all as I had pictured her, for 
she had blue eyes that were alternately soft 
as the summer sky and hard as flashing steel, 
and her hair was like rufiled water under a copper 
sunset, with fast changing glow and shadow. Her 
mouth was full only when it pouted imperiously, and 
her body was slender and supple, an odd mixture 
of daintiness and daring as she sat astride the res- 
tive black mare. 

I was not even vaguely disappointed, for she was 
prettier to look at than I had believed any girl 
could be, with perfect features carved in pink and 
white. And she smiled down at me, as I stood there 
clinging to Jerry's halter and gaping, until I seemed 
to hear again the music of her laughter echoing all 
about me. 

More than two months had passed, and this was 
my first glimpse of her in all that time. 

There had been strange happenings that next 
morning. I had bathed my seamed back as well 
as I could and had hobbled down, my heart blended 
of dread and of the resolution to dread not. But 
he was not in the kitchen. Early as it was, he was 
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closeted in the usually shut parlor with Miss Stanton, 
the girl's aunt, who lived in the hilltop house. 
When he returned he stood glaring at me for some 
seconds with as malevolent a look as I have ever seen 
disfigure a human countenance, and, trembling within 
as I was, I stared back, for my will held that I should 
show no fear. 

He did not speak, however, nor lay hands on 
me, but he hated me. Ever since, that hatred had 
seemed a living thing, lurking about me always as 
I struggled to master the manifold new tasks that 
were put upon me. Sometimes it had showed its 
head in sudden vile oaths; again in swinging fists 
that stopped just short of my head, almost as cruel 
as if they had struck. Once when I brought din- 
ner to the men working in the fields, he led them to 
shower me with stones as I started back to the 
house. And, of late, since he had impressed me 
into a full man's toil, he seemed always to take 
his station behind me, his scythe swinging close 
to my legs and every now and then nipping at 
them until my ankles were covered with small 
wounds. 

Meanwhile, though loneliness and pent-up anger 
caked a bitter cover upon my heart and lips, I was 
mastering after a fashion the work of each day. I 
never called him Uncle Eb again nor sought his 
approval, but I was resolved to earn my way and, 
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as well, to have that which I earned. I no longer 
scrimped myself at the table. I ate my fill defi- 
antly, and my thin body, rounded out with a strength 
I had never felt before. And I stole books from 
the shelf in the awesome horsehair-upholstered par- 
lor — ^I remember best of all a collection entitled 
"Ladies' Wreath" and a religious souvenir, "Rose 
of Sharon" — and read them, along with my moth- 
er's Bible and my own Gulliver, by candle light long 
after the others were asleep. 

Nor had I failed to prepare against that day 
when the lurking hatred should again pounce upon 
me. I have spoken of the huge chimney. The house 
was built about it, with fireplaces on every side but 
one. There it was boarded up, and the little-used 
stairway by which Joel had carried me from the 
barn climbed beside it. Two or three short boards 
were loose and I pried them open, to find a dark 
but spacious pocket within. The boards I fash- 
ioned into a hidden door, and to the refuge I 
brought, one by one, candles, an old and ragged 
blanket of my mother's from my portmanteau, and 
certain keepsakes which I feared the woman whom 
I still tried to call Aunt Sophie might discover and 
take from me. Also, from time to time as I could, 
I brought provisions, bread and salt pork, to make 
ready for emergencies. The place prepared, I 
faced the days with new confidence, and with some 
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joy as well. The chimney was a shelter — ^the onlj 
home I had. 

Always I watched the road which sloped down 
from the hilltop, and in the fields I was happiest 
when we worked over the ridge from which I could 
see the square white house shine through its fringe 
of trees on the farther eminence. Once I stole away 
in the dusk to those very trees and crouched there 
hidden, eying the lighted windows and hoping that 
I might see the shadow of her pass. And by my- 
self, I acted every conceivable scene of our next 
meeting. 

But I had scarcely conceived this — the apparitior 
of her bounding up beside me on the black mare, as 
I led old Jerry in from the distant southeast corner 
lot. Every planned speech vanished from my brain. 
I could only stare up at her shyly, and twist the rein 
in my hand, and flush a deeper color because I was 
so tongue-tied. 

"I knew I'd find you," she called out gayly. "I 
started out on the road, so that Auntie would never 
guess. And then I sneaked Princess back through 
the woods from the turn. Can you ride?" 

I nodded. 

"Then jump up and come on. Auntie said I 
wasn't to see you. We can't stay here. And I 
want to talk to you." 

Somehow I liked the very imperiousness of her 
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command, and I could have fallen down and wor- 
shiped her for wishing to be with me. 

From where we were, escape was simple. The 
house was far below, only a chimney visible, and 
Ebenezer Strong and the men were out of sight 
beyond the ridge. But I shook my head miserably. 

"I haven't the right," I said. 

"Nonsense 1" she cried. I saw the steel come into 
her changing eyes, and her foot stamped in the 
stirrup. **0f course if you don't want to come with 
mel" 

"But I do." All my heart was in the words. 

She swung the mare about and smiled wickedly. 

"You're afraid," she taunted. "I dare you. Wild- 
cat. I dare you." 

They were just the words to crumble what was 
left of my will. I caught Jerry's mane and scram- 
bled upon his back. If I thought of the conse- 
quences, I threw them to the winds that rushed past 
us as we made for the sheltering woods. 

Once among the trees, we twisted in and out, 
single file, until we came to an old wood road, over- 
grown between the ruts with moss and long grass. 
There she waited until I came alongside. And she 
laughed aloud, that laughter which made the birds 
high above us twitter back as if she were akin to 
them. 

"They'd never find us herel" she cried. 
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Indeed, there in the cool silence, with the many- 
colored tangle of the autumn woods on every side 
and leaning above us so as almost to shut out the 
heavens, we seemed an infinite distance from the 
groveling toil I had just left, and the menace that 
ever went with it. With each breath I drew in 
deeper a new exhilaration. It was my first taste 
of freedom, though I gave it no name. I only felt 
it sing in my veins, and my head grew giddy with 
the sheer joy of it. 

"Why don't you say something?" she demanded 
sulkily, after I know not how long a time. 

"I am far too happy," said I. 

I think she saw the shine in my eyes, for she 
laughed again. 

"You're a queer boy. Wildcat," she said. 

I had disliked the name at the start, but I had 
grown accustomed to it. Joel called me nothing 
else, and the men in the fields had caught it quickly. 
And I suppose I was queer to her. At any rate, 
she chattered on, as if to make up for my dumb- 
ness. 

I only half heard at first. It was about how 
horror-stricken her aunt had been over the blood 
on her dress when she had reached home that night, 
and still more at the tale she had told of my mis- 
fortunes; and how she had heard her aunt pacing 
back and forth late in the night, and how white and 
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shaken Miss Stanton had been at the breakfast table 
the next morning. 

"Auntie was ill for two or three days," she said. 

I saw that she knew nothing of Miss Stanton's 
visit to Ebenezer Strong, and I told her. 

"Oh, then, that explains it. She is always like 
that when she has seen him," said the girl. 

"He hasn't whipped me since," I added irrele- 
vantly. 

A second later I was wondering vaguely whether 
it was so irrelevant after all, although why Miss 
Stanton should busy herself in my behalf, and why 
Ebenezer Strong should pay any heed to her if she 
did, were alike puzzles to me. The girl had evi- 
dently forgotten all about it, for she was whistling 
at the birds, and I forgot as well, watching the 
exaggerated pursing of her pretty lips and the la- 
boring pucker of her brow. I had never noticed 
before how a girl whistled. I should have laughed, 
I think, had it been anyone else. 

We must have been an odd-looking pair, she trim 
and erect on Princess, thoroughbreds both and regal 
as the mare was named, and I, tattered and nonde- 
script, bareback on the lumbering farm horse, Jerry. 
Fortunately for my pride I saw only her, and re- 
joiced in the vision. 

"What is a clipper?" I asked suddenly. 

"A kind of boat, I think. Why?" 
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"Because when Joel spoke of you he said: *She's 
a clipper.' " 

Unconsciously, because it was my lonely way with 
myself, I acted it out — ^Joel's odd speech, the jerk 
of his head for emphasis. To my amazement she 
shrieked with merry laughter. 

"Do it again 1" she demanded. 

I did it again, and again, until wearying of the 
single string, I leaned my head as if I were listen- 
ing, and rolling back my upper lip into an imita- 
tion of Ebenezer Strong's set grin, I shouted in his 
high-pitched snarl: 

"Ye young Wildcat!" 

This, too, I had to repeat and, swollen with pride 
by now, I pursed my lips and puckered my forehead 
and whistled — ^half confused sound and half breath. 

She reddened at this. 

"That was mean," she said. 

Then I knew how much her approval meant to 
me, for I was tumbled into the very depths before 
her reproachful gaze. I think she saw how crest- 
fallen I was, for she laughed again, the sun break- 
ing through thunder clouds. 

"I know I am like that, for I've tried it before 
a mirror," she admitted. "Oh, I'm terribly vain. 
But I'll never be again, after this. I wish I could 
mimic people that way. How did you ever learn?" 

"I didn't know I could," I answered truthfully. 
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We rode on a few rods. Then, without warn- 
ing, she wheeled the mare about. 

"We must go home now," she said. 

The words brought back to me as with a blow 
the dreary world that lay somewhere beyond the 
trees. I pulled Jerry to a halt. 

"Why?" 

"Because it's time," she said in her imperious 
way. 

A daring idea came to me, imbued as I was 
with the freedom of the fool's paradise which the 
woods and she had wrought about me. 

"Why go back at all?" I cried. "Why not go 
on and on like this forever?" 

I thought as I said it that her eyes struck fire, 
but at her small mouth a smile grew which told 
how much older in knowledge she was than I, though 
not in years. 

'You would elope with me?" she inquired. 

I care not what you call it," said I stubbornly. 

"But we have no money." 

"I could make it." 

"I believe you could," she temporized, eying me 
steadily, and not by word or look did she remind 
me of the differences between her station and mine. 
"But I'm to marry Hugh Austin when I grow up," 
she added. 

"No," I retorted. "You will marry me." 
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I know not why I said it, except that I disliked 
all at once this Hugh Austin of whom I had never 
heard before. The pink crowded out the white 
from her cheeks. With a toss of her head she 
touched her heels to Princess's flanks. 

"You'll have to catch me first," she called, as 
she dashed past me on the way we had come. 

I turned old Jerry and went pounding after her. 
It was an unequal race, and in spite of all my ef- 
forts she was soon out of sight in the bending trail. 
But my blood was up, and I kept the poor horse ham- 
mering away until, swinging about a sharp curve, we 
came upon her, reined in close to the trees at one 
side. 

She laughed as I plunged past her before I could 
stop. I sometimes think that it is always like that. 
We men would never come up with them in the 
immemorial chase, did they not divinely check their 
swifter speed and wait for us. 

We rode on side by side. 

"I am going away tomorrow," she remarked at 
last. 

For a minute I could only stare at her glumly. 
It was enough that every hoofbeat was taking us 
nearer to the old actualities that I loathed now with 
a new loathing, without this added tragedy. But 
pride and habit kept me from showing her how low 
my heart was sinking. 
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"When will you come back?" I managed to ask. 

**Oh, next summer, I suppose." 

It seemed dull ages away. 

"We start at daybreak," she added. 

"I shall be up on the ridge," said I quickly. 

"You will be in bed," she scoffed. 

I said nothing, for we had come to the place 
where we had cut across to the wood road at 
the beginning, and we both pulled up instinc- 
tively. 

"I wonder if he will whip you again," she said. 

"I don't know," said I dully. 

"It will be my fault, I suppose," she said rebel- 
liously, adding, with amusingly prim quotation: 
"Auntie calls me *a creature of mad whims and 
impulses.' " 

"I don't care, anyhow," I said. Nor did I. The 
hour had been worth more than any terrors ahead 
could take away. 

She smiled at that, and let Princess walk slowly 
onward down the road. 

"Good-by, Wildcat 1" she called. 

"Good-byl" 

She was almost at the first turn below, when she 
swung about and came galloping back. 

"Say, 'She's a clipper,' again," she commanded. 

I said it, Joel-fashion, and in the echoes of her 
laughter she swerved away again at full speed. I 
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watched her out of sight, and then turned Jerry 
in among the trees. 

Ebenezer Strong was in the dooryard as I came 
up. 

"Where Ve you been?" was all he said, but his 
scowl made up and more for the lack of words. 

"For a ride with Betty Clairot," said I. 

I watched, fascinated, his big fists double and his 
little black eyes narrow until they were pin points 
of wrath. And a new feeling was born in me. For 
all that my body was shaking with the old dread, 
I thought of him, from that second, only with 
contempt. 

"Go to the barnl" he shouted, a falsetto explo- 
sion. 

I marched off, relieved by the respite. No doubt 
I should have made for the house and my chimney 
refuge if his eyes had not been on me all the way. 
Once within the barn, I picked an ax from the nails 
where it hung, determined to make a stand, to sell 
my life as dearly as possible. 

That was all physical impulse. As I waited it 
waned. My newly acquired contempt for him — 
the result, I believe, of my hour of freedom — gained 
control, and with it came a certain almost patron- 
izing fairness. And it seemed to me that she was 
again hidden there in the hay, watching me. 

This time he had a grievance, I owned. I think 
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there must always have been a touch of the theater 
in my make-up. I put away the ax and peeled off 
my coat. Then I found the heavy whip, and, hold- 
ing it so that I could present him proudly with the 
butt end of it, I stood stiffly waiting to take my 
medicine. 

I waited thus a long time, so long that I was al- 
most glad when a shadow darkened the doorway. 
Strangely it was his wife. 

She came in furtively, as was her wont. 

"He says you're to come in to supper now," she 
said, eying my preparations with a puzzled look. 
"He's going to let you off this once." 

I took the news with a mixture of feelings. I was 
glad to be spared, of course. For all my heroics, 
my back had been quivering with anticipation al- 
most as painful as the blows themselves. Yet I was 
vaguely disappointed, too, that, with the haymow 
for audience, I could not disdainfully hand him 
the whip. Most of all, I was filled with wonder- 
ment. 

The wonderment persisted as I did my evening 
chores, and later when I was alone in my room. 
Why had he "let me off"? That he hated me and 
would have found a curious gloating pleasure in my 
suffering, I knew. And my escapade had given 
him for the first time a real reason for punishing me. 
Why had he not? 
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The girl's aunt; her fear of him, odd to me; and 
her unusual, early visit the morning after my arrival; 
all blended in with it in some strange way, I imag- 
ined. But how, I could not guess. 

That night I did not go to bed. With the first 
gray unreal light of the dawn, I slipped silently 
down the side stairs, and climbed in the fading 
dusk to the top of the ridge. 

The hilltop house was ablaze with lights which 
dimmed slowly as the horizon beyond became a 
brighter yellow, with pink streaks which ran up 
and tinged the low-hanging cloud bank with color. 
Just as the rim of sun first shot its gold among 
the shadows of the trees, the stately covered car- 
riage, which from time to time I had watched pass 
in the roadway, crossed from the stables and paused 
by the side door. In the fast growing light I saw 
two figures in sharp outline on the stone doorstep, 
and I leaped up and waved my handkerchief at 
the smaller of the two. 

There was no answer at first. The carriage 
rolled away and my heart was bleak with disap- 
pointment. Then I caught with a sudden lift a 
glimpse of fluttering white against the green back- 
ground. 

I waited, watching the road that stretched be- 
yond toward Cottertown, until they reappeared. 
Yes, it was there, the little spot of white waving 
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by the window. I almost seemed to see the slender 
hand holding it. 

The sun had hidden under the clouds as I stum- 
bled my way down from the ridge, hurrying to re- 
gain, unseen, my room in the already stirring house. 
I think I never had so needed to bolster my pluck. 
So, while I wondered passionately why everyone I 
cared for went away from me, I tried to tell my- 
self that she would come again the next summer. 



CHAPTER IV 

SHE did not come the next summer, however. 
All spring I watched the hilltop house from 
the ridge, and whenever I heard the Stanton 
coach in the road I peered hopefully at its win- 
dow. But her aunt was always alone, treading the 
paths of her garden or sitting straight in fragile 
primness on the carriage seat. And now this hot 
midsummer day, I had leaped at the chance of driv- 
ing in to Cottertown for some suddenly needed 
supplies, since the journey would twice take me past 
the white-pillared veranda where I had first seen 
her. 

The winter had not gone so badly with me. The 
harvest in, Ebenezer Strong brought out a huge, 
covered wagon, the use of which I had not known, 
and, having loaded it full of clocks from one of the 
two factories in Cottertown, had driven off south- 
ward. We did not see him again until in the spring 
when he returned, wagon empty and wallet full. 

That this was his yearly habit, alone made the 
future less black. Both in fall and spring Joel and 
I went hunting. In the woods Joel was a mas- 
ter, with that sixth sense of a natural woodsman, pa- 
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tient, steady, sure of aim. There I was proud to 
be his pupil, and learned not only to handle a gun, 
but, with my ready mimicry, the birdcalls which he, 
whose speech was a jest to humans, could utter with 
a perfection that I have never heard equaled. 

I think that the idea of sending me to Cottertown 
to school through the dull winter months never oc- 
curred to them, but I read and reread the small 
store of books in the parlor, as well as the scraps 
of newspapers which occasionally found their way 
to us. 

And then I had the summer and her coming to 
look forward to, a friendly oasis ahead in the des- 
ert of my loneliness. 

As I reached the hilltop now, however, only her 
aunt sat on the veranda, rocking and staring off 
over the undulating valley land which rolled higher 
and higher to the eastern hills. Although I had 
never spoken a word to her or heard her voice, I 
had respect for Miss Stanton. There was some- 
thing fine to me in her proud aloofness, and I felt 
a humble kinship with her too, since she, like me, 
was so much alone. But this did not dull my ever- 
renewed disappointment, as I prodded old Jerry 
on down the Cottertown road. I little dreamed that 
just ahead lay an adventure which would give new 
lift and direction to my humdrum life. I had not 
yet learned that the gloomiest hours are the most 
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hopeful, and that the sunshine that bursts through 
dark clouds is the most glorious. 

As I neared the village I heard irregular reports, 
as of desultory firing of guns, and the tooting of 
many horns. Flags hung from the houses, red-white- 
and-blue flags. The mills by the river were idle, 
and as I turned into the main street, it seemed as 
if the entire population was gathered, in holiday 
mass, before the porch of the combined store and 
post-office toward which I was bound. There, 
banked about by more flags, somebody was speak- 
ing to them, a man with a loud voice and sweep- 
ing gestures. I tied Jerry to a tree, and stole won- 
deringly to the fringe of the crowd to listen. 

Intent as I was, I could hear only occasional 
phrases, for an immaculately well-dressed boy at 
my right was beguiling the time, evidently dull to 
him, by teasing a yelping puppy. '^Freedom of op- 
portunity 1" "All men created equal 1" **Liberty or 
death 1" These were new to me and they whetted 
my appetite for more. I edged closer and, so do- 
ing, shouldered a girl in stiff calico who stood at my 
left. 

She turned to look at me — a gentle face, with 
wholesome, red cheeks and deep brown eyes. 

"I'm sorry," I mumbled, and because she nodded 
and smiled, I forgot the crowd about us and added : 
"What is it all about?" 
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"Why, it's Independence Day," she said, her 
eyes widening with surprise. "Didn't you 
know?" 

I shook my head. I had had from the start dim 
memories of something like this on the street where 
my grandfather's house stood, but it meant nothing 
to me. 

"And what is that?" I asked, pointing at the 
huge red-white-and-blue banner which, counterfeited 
throughout the town, hung directly overhead across 
the street. 

I heard a snicker behind me. The boy had lost 
interest in the dog and, beckoning to two or three 
other boys near by, stuck out a ridiculing finger at 
me. It was not only my ignorance which made them 
laugh, I think, but my old clothes as well, for I had 
grown gawkily during the year, leaving them lu- 
dicrously short at wrist and knee and burstingly tight 
elsewhere. 

She heard the snickering spread, for older folk 
as well, ready for diversion, were turning our way. 
Blushing angrily, I faced them, expecting that in 
self-protection she would leave me to their derision ; 
perhaps join them. But she did not. 

"That is the flag of our country. Will you walk 
down the street with me?" she added quietly, laying 
her hand within my arm, and as I hung back: "It is 
nearly over, anyhow." 
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The jeering stopped short as she walked slowly 
away with me, her hand still in the crook of my 
arm. As for me, I marched along with head so 
high and heart so humbly grateful that I passed 
old Jerry without even seeing him or remember- 
ing my errand. 

"My name is Mary Graham," she said, when 
we were well out of earshot. 

I told her mine. 

"And it is the first time you ever saw the flag?" 
she asked. 

"Oh, no I But I never asked before," said I, 
made ashamed by her tone. Eager to right myself 
in her eyes, I told her a little of my life in Linkport 
in which there had been no time for schooling, or 
even for the stirring of much curiosity about mat- 
ters outside. 

"My father says it is the most beautiful thing in 
the world," she said, when I had done. "Listen, 
David." 

The meeting behind us was over, and the crowd 
about the store front had begun to sing. The girl 
beside me joined in, with sweet piping treble, and as 
I listened something was born in my heart — some- 
thing that soared aloft with the swinging melody 
and swelled within me until I was breathless. My 
eyes turned to the great flag, which folded and un- 
folded lazily in the breeze. They blurred strangely. 
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Before I knew it I too was singing blunderingly the 
refrain : 

"The Star Spangled Banner forever shall wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave." 

**It is the song of the flag," she said, and I found 
myself walking on, half in a trance, until we came 
to a little house painted a dingy yellow, which was 
half-hidden by an overgrowth of vines. There she 
turned in, and I followed. 

The man behind the table in the side room looked 
up with irritably creased brow as we entered. He 
was a little man with a thin homely face, a big nose 
and a sharp, protruding chin, and disheveled brown 
hair tinged here and there with gray. But he had 
deep brown eyes like hers, and as he saw her now, 
his brow smoothed and he smiled, a smile which ran 
from the comers of his wide mouth all over his 
face. 

"This is David Warburton, Tom-Judge," ex- 
plained Mary in her direct, quiet way. "He didn't 
know anything about the Fourth of July or the flag, 
and he asked me. And Jonathan Cotter laughed 
at him. So I brought him here because, although 
you're busy, you can tell him so much better than 
anybody else." 

He nodded, and threw down the pen with which 
he was writing. 
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"Good girl, Midge," he said in a hearty voice, 
"Come and sit down, Davey." 

The ready use of my mother's old name for me 
banished any doubts I may have had. 

"Now where shall I begin?" he went on, half 
to himself. 

Mary, her chin on her hands, elbows on the ta- 
ble, prompted him, and soon I was listening to the 
most wonderful narrative I had ever heard. Or, 
no, I did not listen. The low-ceilinged room, lined 
on every side with books, vanished. I sailed across 
uncharted seas with a band of men and women who 
were daring unknown dangers to be free. I saw 
them in their winning struggles with the wilderness 
and with the Indians. In the same cause of free- 
dom, I boarded a boat with them in the night, and 
watched them fling casks of tea into the dark wa- 
ters about them. I rode with Paul Revere, and 
heard the shots of the Minutemen at Lexington and 
Concord. I heard the deathless words of Nathan 
Hale as he waited his doom. I cheered a dashing 
man named Arnold as he turned the tide of victorv 
at Saratoga, and, with sinking heart, saw him tarn 
traitor afterward. I suffered with Washington at 
Valley Forge and marched beside him on and on, 
until I stood before Yorktown, and saw freedom 
again win its victory. 

"Yorktown," said I, memory prodding me awake. 
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"My great-grandfather was at Yorktown. He was 
called Major Warburton." 

"And what is Major Warburton's great-grandson 
doing here in Cottertown?" 

I told him as well as I could how I had come to 
the home of my mother's cousin. 

"I have always felt sorry for her," he broke 
in. 

It was the feeling that had grown in me during 
the winter. And now, all at once, I remembered the 
errand on which I had come to town that morning. 
I blurted it out, half panic-stricken. 

"There are no holidays at Eb Strong's, I'll war- 
rant," he nodded, and rose. "And it would be as 
well, too, if you didn't go back empty-handed. 
Come on, Davey — Midge, too." 

He paused at the door, and, going back, hunted 
along the shelves until he found a small brown- 
covered book. 

"Can you read?" he asked. 

"My mother taught me," said I. 

"Then put this in your pocket," he said, and led 
the way out to the street. 

When we came alongside my wagon, he told me 
to lead Jerry across to the deserted store. There 
they shortly joined me, accompanied by the shirt- 
sleeved storekeeper. Almost before I knew it, 
presto, I was on the wagon seat ready to start 
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homeward, with the needed supplies piled behind. 

"I don't know how to thank you, sir," was all my 
poor tongue could say while my heart swelled with 
gratitude. 

At that he made a gallant bow before me. 

*'It is a pleasure," said he, smiling his broad smile, 
which the very irregularity of his white teeth seemed 
to make more kindly, "to serve Major Warburton's 
great-grandson. Isn't it. Midge?" 

**I am glad you told him about the flag, Tom- 
Judge," she said. 

I looked up at the banner, and the odd exaltation 
returned. 

"I wish," said I, thinking aloud and meaning in- 
tensely every word, **that I might fight for it as 
he did, be worthy of his name." 

As I glanced down, scarcely conscious of having 
spoken, I saw that the man's face had become very 
grave. 

"Heaven forfendl" he exclaimed. "But the 
chance may come, my boy, sooner than we think." 

I wanted to ask him what he meant, but almost at 
once his face cleared. 

"Off you go, Davey," he nodded at me. "Good- 
by and good luck." 

"Good-by," I called back, and away we rattled, 
Jerry and I, under the flag, homeward. 

I was to hear something of Lemuel Graham — for 
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such was the man's uninspiring name — in the days 
that followed, for I was bound to ask eager ques- 
tions concerning him. He was called Judge, it was 
said, more by way of humor than for merit, for 
though he was lawyer trained, he was too easy-going 
to amount to much. Only the very poor employed 
him and from them he seldom collected his small 
fees. As a farmer he was even more of a jest, his 
small acre of garden always overgrown with weeds 
and his one barn little better than a ruin. How he 
lived at all, he and his motherless daughter, was 
a wonder to his neighbors, unless the Boston papers 
paid him something for the letters he was always 
writing to them under the foolish name of Tom 
Tittlemouse. And, at best, writing things was a 
poorish thing for a grown man to do. 

Of course he was clever as they used the word, 
kindly and good-natured enough. People liked him, 
but always with tongue in cheek. And, behind his 
back, they called him a whiffler. 

Of all this I believed little and for it I cared 
less. It would have been enough, no doubt, to have 
found in a world of frowns and shaking heads a 
man like this one, who serenely nodded and smiled 
his uneven, kindly smile. 

But he had done so much more for me than 
that. He had magically swept open the door into 
an undiscovered land — my undiscovered land — 
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where men dared all for freedom with a red-white- 
and-blue flag waving above them. 

In the little brown-covered book, he had turned 
down the corner of a page. As I drove Jerry home- 
ward that day, I read greedily the story of that 
song, the song of the flag. 

I do not remember passing the Stanton house, but 
as we rolled down the hill beyond, I was singing 
at the top of my lungs : 

"The land of the free and the home of the brave." 

"Stop that caterwauling," ordered Ebenezer 
Strong. He was waiting for me at the barn. 
But he could not hear the singing of my heart. 



CHAPTER V 

THAT fall, Ebenezer Strong sprained his 
ankle. A fortnight later I was loading the 
big covered wagon with clocks under his 
direction. And when, early one frosty morning, 
he gave the horses the starting word, I sat beside 
him on the high seat, with five long months of un- 
known wanderings ahead and only him for com- 
panion. 

Of companionship happily there was none, how- 
ever. He spoke to me only to give me orders, and 
would drive for hours seemingly ignorant that I 
was at his elbow. He ate greedily of my cooking, 
without once taunting me, as he had before, over 
my feminine accomplishment. I think he liked my 
silence as much as I liked his. And I have often 
wondered since if perhaps he may not have been a 
born peddler and the long road his natural element. 

Certainly in those months of vagabondage with 
him I loathed him less than before or afterward, 
for all the sharp, unscrupulous bargaining which 
I listened to and his unconcealed gloating over the 
money bag which he counted over every night; and 
for all that he would often come stumbling back 
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late, to He down beside me on the mattress which 
was slung back of the wagon seat, bringing with 
him an odor which made me shiver with hateful 
memories of my poor father. Like many another 
man, he left his outward respectability at home with 
his wife and the haircloth furniture. 

We passed through cities, so huge as to dim my 
respectful memory of Linkport. We had glimpses 
of rivers reaching wide like the open sea, and of 
the sea itself, and of many marvels beside. But 
to me, with the little brown-covered book still in 
my pocket, Princeton, where an early snowstorm 
caught us, and the Brandywine, which we crossed 
days afterward, brought a deeper thrill, and, most 
overpowering of all, the shouldering dome of the 
Capitol as we rode into Washington City. 

Beyond, we soon came into country at once deso- 
late and beautiful, and followed narrow roads that 
ran, alternately rutty and deep with mud, between 
thick, untouched brake and lush swamplands. Al- 
though Ebenezer Strong plied his trade with in- 
creased success at the aloof houses at which from 
time to time we stopped, I was beginning to weary 
of the monotony when, after passing Fredericksburg, 
we turned in, late one afternoon, before a stone man- 
sion set high in a clearing. It had a stiff-looking 
stoop in front reached by a long flight of steps ; the 
summit of its flattish roof was topped by a railed- 
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off space about the chimney; and the sloping lawn, 
along the bricked path and the driveway, was still 
a rich green. 

A limping, gray-wooled darkey came from the 
stables to meet us. 

"Colonel Clairot home?" demanded Ebenezer 
Strong. 

And my heart bounded suddenly and stopped. 

Some hours later I sat alone in the cool dark 
of the stable doorway, staring up at the brilliant 
side windows of Clairot House, and at the clear 
stars beyond which seemed but a pale reflection. 
And my fists were clenched tight while my heart 
ached miserably. 

I had seen her a number of times at a distance, 
and once, in a laughing race — Slaughter that I knew 
so well — from a lean dark-faced youth, she had come 
within a few yards of where I had stood, and had 
passed without even a glance. I was certain, too, 
that she saw me; knew that I was there. 

Now they were dancing. I could hear the fiddles 
and the swish of many feet. It was her brother's 
birthday. And I had not even known that she pos- 
sessed a brother. 

At last I felt the distance between us — harder 
even than the knowing that she felt it — here in the 
shadow of her father's house. I longed for the 
refuge of my chimney, hundreds of miles awaY% 
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where at least I might hide away, have the satis- 
faction of being alone in my loneliness. 

Something white was stirring on the lawn. It 
came silently nearer. 

"Wildcat," a low whisper. 

Somehow I answered, and jumped to my feet. 

"To think of your being here!" she cried, under 
her breath. 

"You didn't come last summer," said I, stupid 
at the sharp swing from depression to joy. 

"And so Mahomet came to the mountain." 

I knew not what she meant or what to say in 
reply. And I cared little, since she was there be- 
side me. 

"You're bigger," she added. 

"And you, too," I retorted, for she seemed 
grown-up in her long, spreading skirts. "I shall 
never catch up to you." 

"You did before." 

"You let me." 

She seemed on tiptoe, dancing up and down with 
excitement. 

"What a ride it was! Remember how I dared 
you?" 

"Yes." 

"Wildcat, I dare you again." 

"What?" 

"To come with me now.'* 
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"Anywhere." 

She caught my hand at that, and led me toward 
the side doorway from which she had come. I had 
meant what I said, and followed willingly with her 
hand in mine. I stiffened however as nearing the 
house we came upon the dark-faced youth I had 
seen in the afternoon. He evidently had been wait- 
ing for her. I stiffened more at the appraising look 
he gave me there in the light from the curtained 
window. 

"You aren't really going to take him in?" he said 
in a disgusted tone which left me at no loss as to 
his opinion. 

"Just for a minute or two." 

"But he's such a ragtag I" 

"I will, Hughl" she cried angrily, stamping her 
foot. "He is my friend." 

He said no more, but moved on, leading the way. 
So this was Hugh Austin, thought I. He was older 
by a number of years than she or I. And he walked 
now like an overgrown pouter pigeon, chest swelled, 
back and head as rigid as his domineering voice. 
My former unreasoning dislike increased with 
reality. But the glow which her last words gave me 
was an ample antidote. 

The bitter thing was that my better sense told 
me that he was right; that I had no place beyond 
the door we were approaching. And I followed 
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on the more doggedly, her hand in mine, through 
the doorway and the hall, and so upon the smooth 
floor of the drawing-room where a score of young 
folk in gay dress were dancing. 

Straight to the center we went, Betty and I. 
He, perhaps ashamed of me, had vanished into the 
crowd. The dancing stopped, and even the fiddles, 
stationed beside the deep hearth and the log fire 
which roared therein. On every side we were beset 
by amazed eyes and exclamations and laughter, and 
the thumping of my heart sounded to me like the 
blows of a smithy on his anvil. 

"This is Wildcat 1" she cried, and, turning swiftly 
to me, she whispered: "Say, *She's a clipper' for 
them.'' 

I think that she for the moment had sudden 
doubts, now that what had been sheer impulse was 
put to the test. Otherwise I might have stubbornly 
refused, for their laughter stung my pride, as ridi- 
cule always did. But I rose loyally to the appeal 
of her voice and look. 

I did Joel, not only the phrase she had asked 
for, but bits of his shrewd backwoodsman comment 
about hunting, interspersed with my poor copies of 
his perfect birdcalls. Little by little, I felt the tri- 
umphant change from amusement at me to amuse- 
ment at what I did, with the music of her laughter 
leading the din of the others. 
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"More !" called a voice at my elbow, as I paused, 
and turning I saw a lad whose face was so like hers 
as to be startling, until I remembered her brother 
whose birthday was being celebrated. 

With the echoes of his cry from all sides, I broke 
through the circle and shambled about the room 
with heavy, heel-first steps, my head hung on one 
side. With nasal whine I talked to imaginary 
horses, and stopped now and then to bargain over 
clocks, as I had heard Ebenezer Strong on our jour- 
ney. As they followed me about with shouts of 
laughter, I redoubled my efforts, bent on pleasing 
them and, most of all, her. 

I was at the farther end, near the front windows, 
when glancing up I met Hugh Austin's eyes, and 
caught the patronizing look on his dark face. 

It hurt me and angered me unreasonably, swept 
as I was by the exhilaration of incredible success. 
It made me vengeful. I bowed with mock humility 
before him, and then swelling out my chest and 
stiffening head and shoulders, I pranced down the 
long room with his peculiar, springing step. 

"You aren't really going to take him in?" This 
In his disgusted tone. 

"Just for a minute or two." Her answer. 

I heard the gas^ of wonder and the suppressed 
merriment behind rtivi. 

"But he's such a ragtagl" 
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"I will, Hugh." I stamped my foot. "He is my 
friend." 

I was Hearing the door. I know not what sud- 
den histrionic inspiration seized me, but I swung 
about and bowed to them all. 

"The minute or two is over," I declaimed, and 
dodged beyond the doorway. 

As I did so, a heavy hand caught my collar, and 
in another second I was being dragged roughly down 
the hall. I heard the noisy applause, and with it 
the patter of her feet running after me. As I was 
half flung from the side door upon the lawn, I heard 
the patter stop, and knew that she had witnessed 
my swift humiliation. 

If I needed evidence that in two years I had grown 
in hardiness and strength, I had it in the dark of 
Colonel Clairot's stables that night. I have no 
doubt that the blows which Ebenezer Strong struck 
in his vicious wrath at my mimicry of him were 
as many and as powerful as those which had left 
me unconscious before. Now I stood up to them, 
scorning explanation, a certain pride in every cut- 
ting stroke since, in a way, I could feel that I was 
taking it for her. 

This time also I knew better than to match my 
still futile resistance with his man-grown power. 
But when he had worn out his anger, and, flinging 
the long whip upon the wagon seat, left me, I took 
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a solemn oath that some day, when my bondage to 
him was over and my strength the equal of his, he 
should himself taste the lash which I had suffered. 
Without suUenness but merely as just retribution, 
that compact with myself became one of the goals 
toward which I looked. 

"How yo' feel now, Wil'cat?" 

It was the aged darkey who had met us on our 
arrival. He had appeared stealthily out of the 
darkness. 

"Why do you call me that?" I demanded in my 
surprise. 

"Ah knows dat's yo' name soon's evah ah saw 
yo*, white boy." 

"How did you know?" 

"Ole Ned he knows mos' everythin', yassah." 

"She told youl" 

"Well, it mought 'a' been Missy Betty," he ad- 
mitted. "Nothin' hardly she don' tell Ole Ned." 

There was joy in that. I had not been forgot- 
ten in the long interval. And it warmed me to her 
ancient black confidant. 

"Reg'lar niggah lacin' he give yo', Wil'cat," he 
went on. "Ole Ned's had 'em. Not since he b'long 
to Marse John. No, suhf If the debble hisself 
come roun' Marse John mought take a gun to him 
but nevah a whip." 

I liked the better the tall, distinguished man with 
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the white mustaches and the cane, her father, whom 
I had seen that afternoon. 

"Come 'long, white boy. Ah'se gwine show yo' 
somep'n. Ah come to fetch yo'." 

A short distance back of the stables — for I went 
with him readily — ^we came to a trickling stream 
and, turning to the right away from the main road, 
we followed along the bank. I had taken his hand, 
for I have always been more blind in the dark than 
are many. And I imitated joyfully to myself his 
soft, high voice which cracked from time to time, 
and the jerking limp of his rheumatic left leg, and 
the odd hitching of his shoulders. 

Soon a flickering glow appeared ahead of us. It 
grew as we neared it, until the glen was wrought 
into a mysterious fairyland of alternate light and 
dusk. Then we issued upon a plateau where a bon- 
fire crackled, and a score or more of low huts 
loomed among the shadows. 

The thudding noise which I had heard for some 
moments was the steady patting of many hands on 
thighs, making time for a couple who were dancing, 
silhouetted against the blaze. And as I watched, 
fascinated, my legs itched to follow the strange, 
undulating steps. Faster and faster they went to a 
climax, and the sibilant breathing of the mass which 
squatted in front of us grew into yells of delight 
and approval. 
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"Niggah pahty," explained my guide. "Marse 
John he 'lows when white folks have pahty niggahs 
gwine have pahty, too." 

They had not seemed to notice our arrival, but 
now there came shouts of: 

"Ned." 

"Ned gwine to sing his song." 

The old man hobbled to his feet, and disdaining 
the brighter firelight, began from where he stood 
beside me, to chant in his high cracking voice : 



« 



De Debbie he grab hold o' dc niggah 
But de Lawd He say: *Go way.' 
Dey fight ail night on de bank o' de ribbah 
'N' den dey fight all day. 

"Glory Hallelujah, chillun, 
Salvation it am found. 
De Lawd He take you up to Hebben 
While de Debbie he squirm in de ground." 



In the weird mingling of flare and dark, they 
joined — a hundred voices — in the refrain and, faces 
rapt, they swayed gently back and forth with the 
rhythm. 

"De Lawd He dig a big deep hole 
An' He fro de niggah in. 
De Debbie he jump down to git him 
An' de Lawd He stand an' grin. 
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"Glory Hallelujah, chillun, 
Salvation it am found. 
Dc Lawd He take you up to Hebbcn 
While de Debbie he squirm in de ground. 

"De Lawd He lift His hand to Hebben 
An* de niggah rise out o' dere; 
Dey fill up de grave on top 'o' de Debbie 
An' den dey fly oflE froo de air. 

"Glory Hallelujah, chillun, 
Salvation it am found. 
De Lawd He take you up to Hebben 
While de Debbie he squirm in de ground." 

These were the words as nearly as I can remem- 
ber them, and the droning minor in which they were 
chanted hums in my mind even now. 

I sat awed and breathless, and afterward when 
the monotonous patting began again and arms were 
flapping in famous buck and wing, I was singing 
to myself over and over: 

"Glory Hallelujah, chUlun " 

"Wildcat I" 

She was there behind me, beckoning. Old Ned 
had heard and started up, but at some signal from 
her he sank back and faced the fire. The others 
were too intent to heed. I rose and followed her 
on tiptoe down the slope. No word was spoken 
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until, half lost in the darkness that closed in about 
us, I caught her arm for guidance. 

**Did he whip you?" she whispered. 

"Yes." 

"I'm sorry, Wildcat!" 

"It didn't hurt — ^much." And remembering what 
had dulled the pain, I added passionately: "I'd die 
for you." 

I felt her shiver. Then she laughed. 

"Would you — honestly?" 

"Yes." And I meant it with all my heart. 

"You're a queer boy," she said after a pause. 

We were silent then until the low, rear wing of 
the house appeared — some minutes, for we had 
come a more roundabout route than that along the 
brook. 

"Why did you make fun of Hugh?" 

I said nothing. 

"He's very angry at you." 

Still I was silent, unrepentant. 

"You know I shall marry him when I'm older." 

"No," said I. 

Again she laughed, under her breath. We were 
nearing the stables and the light which shone 
athwart the lawn from the windows of the house. 
She drew me into the shadow of a spreading tree 
and halted. So we stood for some seconds. Then, 
without warning, she leaned to me and touched my 
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cheek 'with her lips. In another instant she was 
out in the open among the bands of light, a scurry- 
ing, dear will-o'-the-wisp. 

I stood, stupidly inert, watching her until she dis- 
appeared. 

We started later than usual the following day, 
and camped early beside a stream, which, I was 
eager to believe, was a lower reach of that which 
ran beside Clairot House. 

Supper over, Ebenezer Strong turned in at once. 
I think he had had little sleep the night before, for 
he had been dozing on the seat while he drove that 
afternoon. 

In the twilight I wandered off restlessly, hating 
his heavy breathing, along the bank and, a few rods 
away, came upon an overhanging rock about which 
bush and vine had clung until they formed a cave 
of green. Upon its grassy floor I flung myself and 
lay there, listening to the rippling waters which 
seemed to bring a message from her, and thinking 
back over my strange existence. 

It was odd, no doubt, that a lad of my few years 
should think backward, but there had seemed little 
use in looking ahead since that day when Mr. G. 
had put many long years of my life into the hands 
of Ebenezer Strong. 

Now, in that twilight copse, came a change. I 
determined that I would have a future, just how 
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or when I knew not. I felt only that she would 
be there, beckoning as she had out of the dark the 
night before. And so I fell asleep. 

It was bright dawn when I awoke, dawn that 
sifted through the screen of leaves and set the birds 
that nested there twittering. 

I leaped up and hurried upstream to the wagon. 
He was already stirring, and cursed me while he 
asked me where I had been. But I had long since 
learned to hold my tongue. 



CHAPTER VI 

I HAVE little enough for which to bless Ebene- 
zer Strong's memory. But all unconsciously, 
he, with his lame ankle, gave me my first sight 
of the big, free world. 

The lonely, drudging summer that followed, 
lonely since again only Miss Stanton dwelt in the 
hilltop house, seemed endless. The freedom of the 
long road was in my blood. Freedom I I think that 
was at the base of my inward discontent, that free- 
dom for which my great-grandfather had fought 
and which was now denied to me. 

Little as I wished for Ebenezer Strong's society, 
I hoped anxiously that he would call me again to 
the high wagon seat when he started southward. 
But he did not. Gloomily I watched him drive away 
alone. 

Shortly I made bold to ask for schooling, and to 
my surprise, she whom I called ^jnt Sophie agreed, 
with him away. I tramped the three miles to and 
from Cottertown daily, save when there were er- 
rands for which old Jerry was needed. 

I was for making the most of this unexpected 
chance, much to the amusement and scorn of the 
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other lads, chief among whom was Jonathan Cot- 
ter. His leadership came from his age and hulk- 
ing size, and as well from the fact that his fa- 
ther's place at the head of both clock and pistol 
mills, about which the village centered, made Jona- 
than more immune from punishment than the oth- 
ers. Fortunately they were far too busy with the 
white-faced teacher from Buford to do more than 
ignore me, and I was far too used to being a pariah 
to resent it. 

The Buford man had a sad time of it, not only 
In school hours but often at the homes where, as 
was the custom, he was itinerantly boarded. At 
last, with spring already in the air, he fled. And 
so, I arrived one morning to find Mary Graham 
sitting in his place on the raised platform in front. 

She was no older than I and younger than Jona- 
than Cotter, but she was more mature for her years 
than any of us. I stood rather in awe of her, much 
as I had on that Independence Day nearly two years 
before, but that feeling switched swiftly to fierce 
loyalty as the others giggled and whispered and 
played minor pranks, baiting her, all that long 
morning. I marveled at her steady patience. It 
should have taught me what a tempestuous young 
cub I was myself, too quickly resentful, no doubt, 
where the meager few who had been kind to me 
were concerned. But her cause was mine that day, 
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and I breathed with real relief for her when the 
session was safely over. 

"Mary Tittle, 
Tittle— Tattle— Tittle 
Mary Tittlemousc." 

It was Jonathan Cotter who, just outside the door, 
began the singsong refrain. The others were be- 
ginning, sheep fashion, to join in, when I faced 
him. 

"Stop it," I demanded, quietly enough. 

He only sang the louder, wrinkling his nose at 
me. Then he unexpectedly sent me spinning with 
a contemptuous push. 

At that I rushed at him, much as I had once 
rushed at Ebenezer Strong, except that now my fists 
were clenched. In a second we were at it hard 
and fast, with a ring of shouting seconds about 
us. He was bigger than I, but slower witted. 
Though I was not then, nor ever afterward, cool 
and deliberate in a crisis, my very hot-headedness 
seemed to quicken my brain. I trusted to the first 
slashing onslaught, and sent home many a stinging 
blow before he was fairly roused. It was no doubt 
well for me that I did, for although he had, I think, 
little stomach or aptitude for fighting, he was proud 
of his leadership, and he was big enough to have 
eventually overborne me. As it was, I had beaten 
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him back almost to the wall, and he was begin- 
ning a belated stand against me, when Mary ap- 
peared in the doorway. 

"David — and Jonathan,'* she called in her gentle 
voice, as level as if she had been calling us to din- 
ner. "No more fighting." 

The ring about us had turned silent at the un- 
anticipated drift of the tussle. Now with the quick 
humor of the American boy they caught, for a 
ready diversion, at the ludicrous association of the 
names. 

"David and Jonathan! David and Jonathan!" 
they began to chant, amid tittering which grew to 
laughter. 

I had dropped my hands, in instinctive obedience, 
and turned to her. Jonathan Cotter, thereupon, 
with a blow fulhto my cheekbone from the side, 
knocked me down. 

I have never blamed him so harshly for that. 
His slow rage had just reached its height, and the 
mocking chant of our odd pair of names, suggest- 
ing, truly enough as it turned out, that leadership 
was somehow being transferred from him to Mary, 
was too much for him. 

But Mary flamed. 

"That was cowardly, Jonathan." Her voice was 
still low-pitched, but through it ran a pulsing note 
which made my blood tingle as I listened. "Go 
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home and tell your father that I called you that, 
and what you did to merit it. David, come with 
me. 

I had scrambled to my feet, only a little dazed, 
and now I followed her, as I had once before, down 
the street to the ivy-grown cottage. 

"Ssh," she cautioned as we entered. "Tom- Judge 
is working." 

She led me back to her tidy kitchen, and poul- 
ticed with deft fingers my swollen cheek. Then she 
sat down opposite me and was silent for some mo- 
ments. 

*'Why did you fight, David?" she asked at last. 

*'He was making fun of you," said I. 

"And why should you fight for that?" 

"You are a girl," I explained with stumbling 
honesty. "And you are good and — and very 
wise." 

For a moment I thought that her wide, brown 
eyes were laughing at me. Then I saw something 
rise glistening out of their depths and she turned 
her head away quickly. It occurred dimly to my 
dull male mind that somehow the affair had shaken 
her more than she had shown. 

"I'm sorry," I said impulsively. 

"Thank you, David." By some feminine magic 
her eyes seemed clear as she looked at me again, 
smiling. "Now, go out quietly," she added in her 
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steady way. "I don't want Tom-Judge to know 
about this. He might worry." 

She did not tell me — what I learned afterward — 
that her father had opposed her attempting the task 
at the school, and that she had insisted because 
money, as ever, was scarce with them. 

I did not enter the little house again for two 
months, and my next visit marked an event which 
changed the whole course of my life. 

One April afternoon I was returning late with 
a wagon full from the grist mill, which had been 
my after-school errand. I was in a black mood. 
Ebenezer Strong was back, and none too pleased, 
I knew, over my schooling. This was to be my 
last week. 

Then as I came up the rise by the hilltop house, 
my gloom vanished in an instant, waved away by 
slender fingers. 

She stood, tall and slim and white, clinging with 
one arm to one of the tall pillars, while the other 
reached high, her hand fluttering ecstatically. I 
pulled Jerry to a walk, and jumping up, stood wav- 
ing back at her until the shouldering hill hid her 
from me. 

I was fairly mad with joy. I dreaded to see 
anybody for a time, or to have the moment soiled 
by any touch of the sordid world in which I 
lived. I longed to hide away alone, to realize to 
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the full the truth that she had Indeed come again. 

No one was visible when I reached the house. A 
few minutes later I slipped up the side stairs and, 
noiselessly, into my chimney refuge. There I lay 
silent on my old blanket in the dark, dreamily con- 
tent in her nearness. All my native warmth, long 
stifled and repressed by others, now flowed out 
to her in something near to worship. 

Voices broke in on me. At first they only irri- 
tated me. Then I listened in spite of myself. They 
came from the little-used parlor, surprisingly dis- 
tinct. For the first time I noticed a break in the 
bricks which walled the parlor fireplace from my 
retreat, and that discovery held me breathlessly 
still lest they should hear me as I heard them. 
The voices were Ebenezer Strong's and Miss Stan- 
ton's. 

"The money that comes due on Saturday — I need 
a little more time. I stopped in to tell you, Mr. 
Strong." 

If I could have seen her, stiff no doubt in her 
customary aloof primness, my impression might have 
been blurred. Only hearing her voice, I knew that 
she was afraid. 

"Hm." 

"It cannot matter to you, of course." 

"Truth is, I'm kind of short myself, just now." 

Simple words enough, but I sensed under the 
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nasal whine the crouching of a beast ready to spring. 

"It is only a hundred dollars." 

"That's a heap of money these days, Miss 
Stanton." 

"I can't pay it." 

The words were precise enough, but there was 
despair beneath. 

"Hm." 

"What will you do?" 

"Course I could foreclose" — I heard her swift 
intake of breath — "but I ain't really a hard man." 

"I am sure you are not, Mr. Strong." She was 
pleading now, in her proud way. "I have not ceased 
to appreciate your treatment of that boy since I — 
I mentioned the matter to you." 

My old surmise I She had done that I 

"But I've got to protect myself." 

"Of course." 

My heart dropped with hers, and waited, scarcely 
beating, through an interval of silence. 

"I'll tell ye," went on the relentless nasal falsetto 
at last. "You can make the place over to me. I ain't 
got any use for it now as I can see. You can stay 
right on, just like you owned it, with nary rent or 
interest to pay. And nobody needs to know any- 
thing about it. I guess that's fair enough." 

He had pounced and was playing with his prey. 
That was the feeling his voice gave me. 
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"I will think of it." Under the proud inflection 
there was only hopelessness. 

I lay for some time after I heard the door close 
behind them, trying to comprehend. I knew clearly 
only that this woman, her aunt, who had interceded 
for me, was in trouble, and that he, whom I dis- 
trusted and hated, was making the most of it. 

I climbed cautiously out of the chimney and crept 
undiscovered to the barn. There I loosened old 
Jerry. Luckily no one yet knew of my return. 
Trusting to fate that the way might be clear, I 
mounted and rode forth on the way to Cottertown. 

Old Jerry was white with lather under my knees 
when I pulled up before the familiar vine-covered 
cottage. Mary met me at the door, and called her 
father, who came gladly from his hated garden. To 
them, again in his workroom, I blurted out what 
I had heard, retailing it more from memory than 
from understanding. He would understand. He 
was a lawyer. 

He nodded when I had finished. 

**He dare not foreclose,. Davey," he said, talking, 
although he addressed me, more to himself. *'She 
is respected hereabouts, and he is too well-known or 
ill-known for his sharp dealings. A shrewd plan. 
No one is to know. That will save her pride. 
Later, when the time is ripe, he will send her pack- 
ing, poor woman." 
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"Can't it be stopped?" I begged, with youthful 
demand for action. 

"Her sister is dead, but Colonel Clairot, her 
brother-in-law, could help her, and would too, I 
believe, though I know him only -by name,'* he con- 
tinued musingly. "His daughter is often here in 
the summer." 

"She came today," I broke in. 

"But Abby Stanton would not ask him," mused 
on Tom- Judge. "She is too proud. That has ever 
been her curse. To think that Abby Stanton should 
come to this I For a hundred dollars I" 

Mary had been looking only at me. 

"You are very anxious to help her, David," she 
said now. "Why?" 

"She did me a service," I cried honestly. "And 
— and I care more for Betty than for anyone else 
in the world." 

She did not smile, as, a second after I had fin- 
ished, I feared she might. Nor did her eyes waver 
before my frankness. They only seemed to peer 
deeper into mine. Then she turned slowly to her 
father. 

"There's your book money, Tom- Judge." 

"It's not enough." 

"I can make it up, with what I have saved," she 
said steadily. 

The little man stared a long time at the pen- 
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holder which his hand, grimy still from the garden, 
tilted endlessly back and forth. Then, all at once, 
he jumped up and, going to her, he put his arm 
about her fondly. 

"You're right, Midge," he said, and to me: 
"We'll do our best to look after it, Davey.^' 

Inexperienced as I was, I sensed something of 
the sacrifice they were making. 

"Some day," said I, "I shall pay you back." 

Nor did he smile at the seeming futility of my 
boast. He only patted my shoulder kindly. 

"So spoke the great-grandson of Major War- 
burton," he said. "But don't worry, Davey." 

It was on the return journey that I first realized, 
in the midst of my triumph, how much it might 
cost me. But as I passed once more the hilltop 
house, only defiance was in my heart. 

Ebenezer Strong's hulking figure appeared at the 
near side of the house, beside the water cistern. I 
saw him turn and watch my progress. When I came 
from the barn, he shouted to me. I marched obe- 
diently to where he stood. The cistern cover was 
thrown back. A few of the topmost stones had 
come loose, and he had been fitting them back into 
place. 

"Where'd you come from just now?" he de- 
manded. 

"From Cottertown," I said bluntly. "I heard 
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what you said to Miss Stanton, and I have told 
Judge Graham." 

His utter stillness in the moment that followed 
daunted me more than would have the outburst of 
wrath which I had expected. 

"Do you go back at once," he snarled at last, 
the words seething past his ogre's tooth, "and tell 
him you lied. At once, d'ye hear?" 

"I won't," said I. 

His swift, stealthy blow caught me unaware. I 
felt myself falling and clutched vainly at the stones 
which dashed past me. Then I struck the dark 
water, sank deep and came up spluttering. 

To my horror I heard the grating of the cover 
above me. 

"I'll give you an hour to think it over," he whined 
viciously down at me. 

Then I was suddenly in utter darkness. 



CHAPTER VII 

I OWN that I was terrified at first. Never, since, 
has the secret dread of places underground 
left me. I was buried alive. Death seemed 
very near, a hopelessly struggling, living death. 
The clamping cover seemed to beat the close air 
down upon me, until I gasped for breath. The wa- 
ters lapping about my neck were not as chill as the 
fear which numbed my spine. 

Yet, as in anger, my brain seemed to work the 
swifter, unconfused. Even in my terror, I took the 
couple of strokes necessary to bring me to the side 
of the round shaft where I clung to projecting 
stones. Hanging there, I was measuring from 
memory the distance from the water up to the cover 
and the outer world beyond. Slowly the indomitable 
will to live overcame all other feeling. 

That I must win my way out alone I was con- 
vinced. Only Ebenezer Strong knew where I was, 
and I had no doubt that in his wrath he would with- 
out compunction leave me to die, unless I proved 
ready to do his bidding. I was too young to re- 
alize that my labor had come to have a value to 
him in money, his single standard, and that for 
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this — though only for this — I was worth pre- 
serving. 

Shortly I kicked off my shoes, letting them sink. 
Then, digging my toes deep into the crevices of 
the circular wall and groping for a hold, I lifted 
myself a few inches. 

Have you ever watched a small beetle or other 
crawling thing attempt to scale the perpendicular 
pane of a French window? How it will hitch up- 
ward little by little, more slowly as it goes higher, 
with stops to glue more tightly to the glass its thin 
tentacles? And how inevitably it will tumble back- 
ward again and again, only to try once more the 
seemingly impossible ascent? 

It was much like that with me in the blackness 
of the covered cistern, save that with each fall — 
and there were many — ^the weight of my wet clothes 
seemed to increase; and that my hands were soon 
torn and bleeding from the jagged rocks ; and that, by 
longer delays between my attempts, I restored my 
strength so that each time I climbed, I thought, a 
little higher toward liberty. 

It was in one of the waiting, heavy-breathing 
respites which I doggedly gave myself, that I heard 
again the grating of the cover. Only when I heard 
his voice did I comprehend how much time had 
passed, for the darkness above was scarcely less 
dense now than the blackness of my prison had been. 
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Far on high I caught a glimpse of a twinkling sta 
or two. 

"Will ye go now?" he called down in an echoin 
whisper. 

"No," said I. 

"Another hour then," he said, and seemed t 
wait. Then, getting no response, he cursed m 
and let the cover drop once more. 

My wits had not been idle during that momer 
of starlight. From the sound of his voice and th 
fall of the cover I calculated the location of th 
loose stones at the top. These had been a final per 
ahead of each of my previous efforts and, since the 
were hidden, a source of unconscious discourage 
ment. With new hope I started up the farther wal 
It was now or never, I cried to myself; and I wer 
scrambling upwards — ^tugging, slipping and bare] 
saving myself, clinging tight to oily, wet crevicei 
higher, higher — ^until my head bumped against th 
wooden cover. With a last spasmodic lift I proc 
ded open the heavy disk with my shoulders, an 
flung myself, from hips upwards, upon the earti 
gasping in deep breaths of the sweet night air, whi] 
my heart hammered until it seemed that it muj 
shatter my thin body. 

Then cautiously I wriggled myself loose an< 
snakewise, on through the long grass, finding i 
last the unkempt slovenliness of the lawn usefu 
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Thus I reached the house, and still panting but 
urged on by a desperate zest for safety, I crept 
around the dark front of the house and to the door 
on the farther side, and so, with unutterable relief, 
into my hole in the chimney. 

I did not dare to light a candle, and I stifled my 
rapid breathing as well as I might. But I dragged 
off my wet clothing silently and hung it to project- 
ing bricks whose place I knew as I knew every inch 
of my refuge. Then, wrapping myself shivering 
in the blanket, I found my cache of food. The 
bread was dry and the strips of meat moldy — I had 
not provisioned the place for some days — ^but I was 
too hungry to mind. I lay down at last, warmed 
and sleepy, and listened to the drip from my gar« 
ments upon the brick. 

I remained wide awake, however, for I was plan- 
ning how best to carry out a decision which had come 
to me in the black depths of the well. I was 
through. I was going away. It was neither fear 
nor resentment at base, though these no doubt had 
their share in my determination. I would be free; 
free to make my own way out in the big world, 
free to forge that future of which I had dreamed 
by the rippling Virginia stream. If Ebenezer Strong 
[lad had a claim upon me — and I was by nature hon- 
est enough to think of that — ^he had forfeited it. I 
Kras from that moment my own master. 
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An opening door, and heavy footsteps near by 
startled me. A reflected light through the cranny 
from the parlor fireplace warned me that he was 
just beyond the partition. I remembered, with sick- 
ening apprehension, that in my haste I had left the 
cistern cover ajar. He knew then that I had es- 
caped. He was searching for me. I lay, scarcely 
breathing, doubtful for the first time of my long-hid 
refuge, until the steps receded and the light waned 
and died — and afterward, for what seemed hours 
upon hours. Then I heard noises above, and at 
last they too quieted. And still I lay silent through 
long pulsing aeons of time. 

At last I risked a candle, and crowding myself 
into my sodden clothes, I crammed my pockets — 
save one reserved for an old pin of my father's and 
a valueless ebony brooch my mother had worn — 
full of the food that remained, and crept out to the 
stairway and so to the lawn. 

The waning moon was not yet up. It was due at 
about midnight. I dodged cautiously from tree 
to tree. Even at the road I prowled along close 
to the bushes until I passed the hilltop. There I 
paused a moment, trying to visualize the dark bulk 
of the house which was somewhere there at the 
right. It was my one sorrow in going. She was 
there, and I could have no word with her, only 
the remembrance of our waving greeting a few 
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hours before. That I should see her in that future 
I had dreamt of, could not completely satisfy. I 
leaned over and, picking a smooth pebble from the 
roadway, I slipped it into my pocket with my other 
keepsakes. Her foot might have pressed it. I 
plodded on, oddly comforted. As she had said, 
I was "a queer boy." 

The moon showed as I threaded my way through 
the shadowy streets of sleeping Cottertown. Never 
had I seen a more lonesome sight than that dead 
carcass of a town — so alive and bustling in all my 
memories — ^was to me that night. And the low, 
ivy-grown cottage, as I approached it, was as black 
and forbidding a shape as any of its neighbors. 

Somewhat daunted, I paused before it, and then 
saw below the window of Tom- Judge's study on the 
farther side, a beam of light. It was like a sud- 
denly lit beacon to me. Creeping around the cor- 
ner, I rapped on the pane. 

"Who is it?" The sash had been lifted a few 
inches. 

"It's I — David — David Warburton," I managed 
to say through chattering teeth. 

I heard a low exclamation. The curtains were 
flung back and he pushed up the protesting win- 
dow. The sill was so low that a grown man, from 
where I stood, could have stepped into the room. 
As it was, he caught my arm and helped me, and 
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then closed carefully both window and curtains 
before he followed me on into the dimly lit study. 
Papers littered his table under the new oil lamp, the 
like of which Ebenezer Strong had not. Once more 
I had broken in upon a vigil of work. 

"You're wet, Davey," he said in his quiet voice, 
and at once he was building up the fire from the 
dying embers on the hearth. "Now, sit there and 
dry out, my boy," he added, drawing a chair be- 
fore the now crackling blaze. 

He looked me over with friendly scrutiny as I 
obeyed, and, with one of his short nods, he passed 
out into the dark hallway. 

"Midge 1" He called three times before a low 
response came from above. "David's here." 

I wanted to protest against his rousing her, but 
it would have done no good. They were like that 
in their warm hospitality. 

"Now, Davey, what's up?" he demanded, coming 
back to where I sat toasting by the fire. 

I told him all that had happened, and of my 
determination to run away. 

"I felt that I must tell you, sir," I ended. 
"There is Miss Stanton, you see. And then you 
have been so kind to me — ^you and Mary " 

I paused, my heart too full to go on. 

He had listened gravely throughout, and now he 
patted my shoulder. 
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**Of course, Davey," he said, as man to man. 

Now, fully dressed, she appeared, and I was sud- 
denly ashamed to have her see me so disheveled, 
my bruised feet in particular which showed through 
gaping tears in my stockings. 

Her compassionate brown eyes, like his, seemed 
to see all in a glance. She said little, but she had 
hot water ready in no time, a basin of it on my 
knees and the blood-caked cuts on my hands soak- 
ing comfortably. And then a bucket, and before I 
could object she was on her knees before me, pull- 
ing off with her efficient hands the stockings I had 
been ashamed of, and guiding my feet into the steam- 
ing bucket. 

Meanwhile she was listening while her father, 
standing by, retailed for her the story I had told 
him. 

"We must help him, Tom-Judge," she said when 
he had finished. 

"Heaven knows I long to, Midge," he answered, 
his brow wrinkled with pondering. "But have we 
the right? Strong is our neighbor. Davey belongs 
to him, by law, until he is of age. I am not think- 
ing of our own jeopardy. You know that, dear. I 
am thinking of the law." 

"I need no help," I broke in with quick pride. 

Mary stood between us, facing him. 

"There Is a law about black men, Tom-Judge," 
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she declared quietly, but with that pulsing note in 
her voice which I had heard once before. "But we 
have broken it, with a clear conscience. David is 
white, and his owner a brute who lives all too near 
us. I have thought much and I can see little other 
difference. And, oh," she cried suddenly casting 
lope aside, "we mustn't let that man touch him 
again, Tom- Judge. We mustn't." 

His brow had cleared. 

"You're right. Midge, always right," said he, 
with his old sunny smile. "But we must work 
quickly. It will soon be morning." 

"There is that ticket, unused from Buford to 
Springfield," she said at once, for she seemed to 
have planned it all while she listened. 

"I should never have remembered that." He 
eyed her with whimsical pride. "And there is a 
train at a little past three. I will hitch up at 
once." 

So they left me, he for the rickety barn, and 
she upstairs, whence she returned in a few minutes 
with fresh stockings and a pair of shoes somewhat 
too large for me, and an old coat. 

We were both dumb as I put them on, one after 
another. She had the habit of few words and I 
knew not what to say. 

As I faced her, fully clad, she fumbled in her 
bodice, and, her round cheeks a deepened red, 
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she drew forth a small red-white-and-blue flag. 

"Will you take this, David?" she said. "A sign 
of your freedom 1" 

"I shall carry it always," I stammered. 



CHAPTER VIII 

OFF behind clattering hoofs, whose echo 
through the dark sounded like pursuit; at 
Buford station a few words of simple ad- 
vice from Tom- Judge and a silver piece pressed into 
my hand ; and then the slow-moving train — a dozen 
or more freight cars ahead of the single passenger 
coach in which I sat — on which I was soon asleep. 
And I dreamed — for the talk I had heard had im- 
pressed me more than I had shown — of that black 
fugitive for whom, to put pursuers off his track, 
a ticket had been bought to Springfield, although he 
was going only to Buford. Somehow I was with 
him, and he was Colonel Clairot's Ned. We left 
the train together, and were about to climb into 
Tom-Judge's wagon, when, out of the dark, ap- 
peared the grinning face of Ebenezer Strong. I 
was desperately afraid, but Old Ned, facing him 
with stern dignity, began to wave his arms and to 

sing: 

"Glory Hallelujah, chillun, 

Salvation it am found. 

De Lawd He take you up to Hebben 

While de debble he squirm in de ground." 

And then 
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I was shaken awake by the uniformed man who 
had taken the ticket. It was broad day, and we 
had shunted o^ on a siding before they realized 
that I was still aboard. 

I stumbled, blinded at first by the bright sunlight, 
back along the tracks to the station. From beyond 
an open window came a mysterious metallic click- 
click. An unbearded fellow in shirt sleeves, with 
a shock of red hair, blue eyes, freckled face, pug 
nose, and mouth set in a wry smile, was operating 
a tiny knob from which the sound came. I watched 
him for a minute, collecting my still stupid wits. 

"When is the next train to Boston?" I demanded 
with bravado. 

I knew vaguely that I had come in the direction 
of that city, which I had heard much of and never 
seen. I was fingering the small silver piece Tom- 
Judge had given me. It seemed a large amount of 
money to me. I knew nothing of fares. And I 
had decided in that moment that Boston was the 
place to which I was bound. 

The man turned absorbed eyes toward me. 

"About two hours," he drawled. "Click-click, 
cHckety-click," came from under his hand. 

"Which way does it go?" My hopes were some- 
what dashed by the long wait. 

With his free hand he waved in a direction 
marked by one of the pairs of shimmering rails. 
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"Clickety-click, click, click," ran on the knob and 
stopped. 

My curiosity got the better of me. 

"What's that?" I asked. 

**A contraption called the telegraph." 

He leaned back, stretching, and clasped his hands 
behind his head. Now he scrutinized me with his 
unchanging, humorous smile. I must have been an 
odd-looking figure, with the flapping coat, and my 
bedraggled clothes underneath, and the big shoes 
in which my feet shuffled loosely. But I did not 
think of that then. 

"What's it for?" I insisted. 

"It's like this," went on the genial drawl. "Sup- 
pose a boy, like you, son, runs away and his daddy 
wants to catch him. Well, he sends the word over 
the wire to old Steve Raymond. And I answers 
back, *Certainly,' I says, 'anything to oblige,' I says. 
*He's right here standing on the platform.' And 
he says, *Then grab him.' So I gets up out of my 
chair like this, son, and " 

I waited to hear no more. For the first and per- 
haps the only time in my life I was a prey to com- 
plete panic. I turned and ran as fast as the shoes 
I wallowed in would let me. Instinctively perhaps, 
perhaps by chance, I followed the track he had 
pointed out. 

I heard a loud guffaw behind me. 
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"Son! Hey, sonl'' came his shout. 

But I only ran the harder. With every step I 
seemed to hear, echoing in my ears, the mysterious 
click-click, clickety-click, hunting me down relent- 
lessly. And it visualized for me in some odd way, 
Ebenezer Strong's lone ogre's tooth. 

Not until I came to a slow curve in the line did 
I slacken or turn my head. Then I took a swift 
glance over my shoulder. In front of the station 
I could see the figure of the red-headed man. He 
was waving his arms at me. Then the bend hid 
him from view and, panting, I rolled down the em- 
bankment, and lay for a long time among the soot- 
soiled bushes at its base. 

Slowly common sense reasserted itself. As the 
moments passed and no pursuit appeared, I tried 
even to laugh at myself and my mad flight. But 
I could not laugh when I remembered that click- 
ing knob, or as I listened to the hum of wires strung 
overhead which, from what he had said, I some- 
how shrewdly connected with it. 

Shortly I emerged and, climbing to the track, I 
tramped on furtively. At the sound of a train or 
at a glimpse of a distant human being I disap- 
peared. In the lonely intervals I plodded on with 
redoubled speed to make up for the time thus lost. 
And so, doggedly, all day. That night I slept under 
a culvert where a brook ran, a brook which sounded 
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to my weary senses like the soothing ripple of that 
distant Southern stream by which I had once 
slept. 

By the next night my pockets were empty of food. 
I crept, defying the howling of the farmer's dog, 
into a barn near the track, and fell asleep, hungry, 
upon the hay. In the morning, as I escaped unseen, 
I spied some old and sprouted potatoes in the bot- 
tom of a barrel. These, a mile farther on, were my 
breakfast. 

I still had Tom- Judge's silver piece and, that aft- 
ernoon, venturing into a town through which the 
line passed, I spent it for bread and smoked beef. 
It astonished me how little the money bought, es- 
pecially as I allowed myself the luxury of a single 
cup of hot coffee. 

Two mornings later I finished the last of my 
carefully husbanded supplies under the spreading 
elm which had been my shelter for the night. It 
had rained steadily since sunset, and for the sec- 
ond time I was drenched and shivering. All day 
I tramped along without food. I would not beg, 
partly from pride and partly from the fugitive's 
dread of leaving a trace of his passing. But not 
once did I wish myself back in Cottertown or lose 
faith in that future toward which I toiled. And 
then, as in days before and afterward, the touch 
of that small cambric flag warmed my blood and 
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helped me to forget the chill of my body and the 
emptiness of my stomach. 

At nightfall, from the top of a steep grade I saw, 
with the setting sun behind me, the jagged outline 
of the city, and, beyond, the sea. And I resolved 
to keep on, with my goal in sight. 

All night long I trudged forward over the ties, 
drowsy, conscious only of the aching emptiness 
within me and the fear, which I crowded down 
with increasing difficulty, that I might not have the 
strength to match my will. Houses began to stag- 
ger past me, unreal shapes in the fading darkness. 
Then it was dawn, and I was off the tracks at last 
and in a cobbled street. And still I moved on and 
on in a sleepy daze, out of habit. 

They were taking down the shutters in front of 
a small shop over which hung the sign: "Runciman's 
Bakery." The odor which came from the doorway 
drew me in that famished moment much, I think, 
as that from other doors must pull a dry-throated 
drunkard. A fat-paunched man whose blown-out 
cheeks seemed but a continuation of the roundness 
of his bald head was placing with amazing care 
a huge white-frosted cake in the center of the show 
window. I eyed that cake, gripping myself stiffly 
to overcome the giddiness that seized me. Then my 
eye caught the sign, "Boy Wanted," and I walked 
in through the inviting doorway. 
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"Are you Mr. Runclman?" I managed to say to 
the fat man, who stood back now cheerfully sur- 
veying the effect of the cake. 

He swung about. 

"Bless my soul, no," he replied with bellowing 
laughter, before which I shrank in my weariness. 
"Runcimanl I should hope not. Fm Matt 
Brierly." 

"There's a sign outside " I began, with diffi- 
culty. 

"So! Looking for work, eh?'* he boomed 
out jovially. "Right on time, too. Sign's been out 
less'n five minutes. Well, I don't know why not. 
What's your name?" 

"David," said I. 

"Sol Are you honest?" 

My heart stiffened at that, but my body was too 
tired. I merely nodded. 

"Can you make change?" 

Again I nodded. If he had asked whether I could 
move Boston into Connecticut I should have nodded 
as readily. 

"Well, pop in, boy." He indicated the high coun- 
ter boxed in on both sides behind which we stood. 
"You can try your hand till the boss comes. After 
that — " he threw up his hands humorously — "the 
Lord only knows." 

People were already arriving. I realized from 
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my perch that it was a kind of lunchroom as well as 
a bakery. I knew it from the tables around which 
the customers grouped, but I knew it more quickly 
from the appetizing odor of breakfast coffee. 

I had had in my short life some moments of suf- 
fering and I was to have more of various kinds. 
But never, I think, have I spent an hour of such 
mortal agony as that which followed. My body 
throbbed with weariness and I held myself blink- 
ingly awake by sheer will power. But this was as 
nothing to the yawning cavern within me which 
seemed to grow bigger and emptier as the dizzying 
fumes of coffee and fresh cakes assailed my quiver- 
ing nostrils. I even tried not to breathe more than 
I could help, so that I might keep out the torturing 
fragrance, and I stared for long stretches at the 
counter, since if I looked up I would see the food 
I craved, and if I closed my eyes I should in an 
instant be asleep in my chair — a sordid Scylla and 
Charybdis, but none the less poignantly real. 

But that my years at Cottertown had taught me 
to keep a firm grip on my tongue, I should no 
doubt have begged for food long before the hour 
was past. As it was I was silent, even when a 
little humpbacked man came in, and, taking off a 
caped coat, stood behind me and watched me make 
change. I knew that it must be Runciman himself, 
but I cared little, in the throes as I was of keener 
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torment than he, had he wished, could have in- 
flicted. 

At last, with a grunt, he left me. A time came 
when I felt that I could stand it but little longer. I 
saw myself tottering from the high chair on which 
I sat, and wondered vaguely which way I would 
fall and how much I would be hurt. 

**You look kind of white under the gills, boy,'* 
Matt Brierly's booming voice startled me. I had 
been too far gone to notice his approach. "Had any 
breakfast?" 

I shook my head. 

"Sol Any supper last night? Truth now, be- 
tween you and me?" 

Again I shook my head. 

"Well, bless my soul! How far back do you 

go?" 

"Yesterday morning," I confessed, but I gave 
him no details of the crust of bread and the stringy 
bit of meat which had served then. 

I could hear his wheezing breath in his interval 
of surprise. Then it faded into the distance. 

"Come here," he said, back again a few minutes 
later. 

Somehow I got down from my perch. 

"Sit down." 

I was sitting now at the table beside the cashier's 
box. There was coffee before me, an egg and some 
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buns. He stood beside me, his jelly-like bulk hidden 
by a huge apron. 

"Take it slow, boy," he warned, and waddled 
around into my place at the high counter, from 
which he watched me, beaming, as I tried, with 
no great success, to do as he had said. 

At nine that night Matt Brierly put up the shut- 
ters, and I trotted along beside him as he made 
his way through a twisting labyrinth of streets to 
an ancient house of painted brick in which he had 
his room. 

Runciman had had "one of his good days," as 
Matt Brierly put it. I was, for the time being, a 
fixture. And Matt Brierly himself, after hovering 
about me all day, had taken me in now as naturally 
as if I had been a long-lost relative instead of a 
homeless stranger. 

Now as we tramped along the lamp-lit pavement 
he chattered incessantly, as if I were already his 
boon companion as well. Dear old Matt Brierly, 
with his head full of dreams and his heart as huge 
as his stout bodyl He had won in a few hours 
an affection which I have never lost, which is one 
of my kindest and happiest memories. 

Already he was talking of his dreams which 
reached, as a summit, a tavern, peopled in part 
by the famous actors and actresses of that time, 
during their sojourn in Boston, or in New York^ 
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which he had in mind even then. He called them 
by name as he talked on and on, for the stage was 
Matt .Brierly's passion, and his attitude toward its 
great was one of frank worship. I listened, won- 
dering, and believed in his dreams. And though my 
body was weary as ever, my stomach was comfort- 
ingly full and my heart high with hope. 

As he opened the door of his top-floor habita- 
tion, a voice, shrill and hollow, met us from the 
gloomy recesses beyond: 

"To be or not to be, that is the question. 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind, to suffer 
The slings and arrows 

"Sol Excellent, i' faith. Sol So!" This last 
came with the striking of a light, which disclosed 
a monstrous green parrot suspended in a cage, like- 
wise green, from the ceiling, above a still disheveled 
bed. 

" 'Evening, Mac," my host saluted the bird. 
"His real name's Macready, after the famous trage- 
dian, you know," he ran on to me. "He's part of 
my plan, Mac is. Shaksperian parrot 1 Taught him 
myself. You see the idea. He'll hang in the center 
of the Eating Place." 

"The Eating Place?" I queried, confused. 

"Oh, that's just ianother plan, supposing I can't 
find just the kind of hotel I want," explained Matt 
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Brierly. **Hanging sign outside, *Matt Brierly's 
Eating Place,' and inside everything regardless. 
Scenes painted on the walls 1 Romeo and Juliet on 
the balcony 1 Things like that ! Tables thatVe been 
played over — ^props, you know. And tablecloths 
with masks embroidered on 'em. Can't you see 'em, 
boy? Yes, sir. Everything out of the theater except 
the money. That's got to be real." 

He laughed long over this. It was, I found out 
later, one of his standing jokes. 

Long after I lay drowsy upon the bed, he sat on 
its edge, a grotesque figure in his night clothing, and 
rambled on — talk which was an odd jumble of the 
naiVe worship of a devotee and a shrewd sense of 
business and utter moonshine. 

"You know, boy," he ended at last, "I'm guessing 
that Providence sent you this way. Yes, sir. I'd 
never do much alone, that's a fact. I kind of need 
support — somebody I can talk things over with. 
'Course, Mac does the best he can. Not quite hu- 
man, though. You see the idea." 

Belatedly he blew out the candle and creaked into 
bed beside me. Out of the darkness above came a 
sepulchral voice : 



"To sleep! Perchance, to dream 1 Ay, there's the rub; 
For in that sleep what dreams may come " 

It was Macready's nightly performance. 



CHAPTER IX 

A FORTNIGHT later I wrote, using much 
time and labor, two letters. The first one — 
that to Betty Clairot — I have before me 
now, yellowed with age and torn where I creased it 
that Sunday afternoon. I shall copy it here in full. 

You will no doubt be surprised to hear from me. I 
am in Boston. It is a fine city. I think I shall stay here 
always. 

I little thought when I waved to you from the wagon 
that I should not see you again. I wish with all my heart 
that I might ride Jerry with you today as I did once. I 
have a stone which I picked up at near midnight before 
your house to remember you by, although without it I 
should not forget you. 

For the present I am working for a Mr. Runciman on 
Sudbury Street. He is a little man with a cape coat, who 
makes funny motions with his hands when he is angry, 
and has a shrill voice and uses coarse language. You will 
be interested to know that I mimicked him for Matt 
Brierly, who is a fine gentleman I have met with, and 
he said that it was excellent. 

This Mr. Brierly is soon to have a tavern, and I am 
to be with him. He knows many famous people who act 
on the stage. So perhaps I shall know them, too. He 
has a parrot that talks. 
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I trust you will not fail to remember me, and that I 
may some day make you respect me as much as you do 
Master Hugh Austin, whom I now regret to have angered 
against me. 

I would ask you to tell your aunt that I remember her 
imth kind wishes, save that so in some way he might learn 
of my location and seek me out. But will you tell Ned 
ivhen you see him again that I asked for him. 

Your obedient servant. 

Wildcat 

Poor, self-conscious missive, with its scraggly 
handwriting and its dignified signature remembered 
from one of the great Washington's in the brown- 
covered history of Tom Tittlemouse's ! Yet I 
toiled over it as over none written since. Of only 
one thing in it I am proud; that I said nothing of 
the occasion of my flight, nothing of my effort 
— successful I believed then — to help Miss Stanton. 

The other was much shorter, to Tom- Judge. I 
can quote it in substance from memory : 

I am in Boston, working in the bakeshop of one Mr. 
Rimciman on Sudbury Street. My hours are from six 
in the morning till nine at night. I receive my meals and 
a dollar a week. Half of this amount I put away toward 
repaying you and Mary for Miss Stanton. The other 
half I give to one Matt Brierly, with whom I live, for 
my lodging. 

Soon I hope to be able to save more, that I may the 
more rapidly repay the debt of money I owe you. The 
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debt of your kindness I can only pay, as I do, with con- 
stant gratitude. 

Your obedient servant, 

David 

P. S. — ^You may tell Mary that her flag never leaves 
me by day or night. 

Each night, indeed, I unpinned it from inside my 
shirt where I wore it in the daytime, and placed it 
reverently beneath my pillow. 

Matt Brierly watched me perform the rite a num- 
ber of times before he spoke his curiosity. When 
the question came at last I scarcely knew how to 
answer. 

"It's a sign," said I. 

**A sign?" he repeated, puzzled. 

**A sign of freedom," I completed the phrase. 

I was tempted then to tell him my story, no word 
of which I had breathed. Nor had he asked me 
anything, even to my surname. I was merely David 
to him and at the bakeshop. 

It might indeed have smoothed my way for me, 
had I done so. I might have been spared many 
curious experiences, and missed others which I 
am glad to look back upon. So, often, does the 
fabric of one's life rest upon a moment of in- 
decision. 

It was only a moment. Matt Brierly's swift 
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^i^nagination ran ahead, and solved his puzzlement 

^n its own way. 

"Sol" he ejaculated. "I see the idea. Most 

f^olks have one day a year for the flag, just like they 

liave one day a week for religion. But not you I 

Ciuite right, too. Absolutely right. I'm a patriot, 

xnyself. Yes, sir.'' 

And, standing in the middle of the floor, his fat 
paunch bulging under his nightshirt, he began to 

beat time and to sing, if his none too true bellow- 
ing could be so called : 

"My country, 'tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the Pilgrims* pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring." 



The words I had read, but the tune was new to 
me. I joined in as well as I could. 

"Hooray 1" shouted Matt Brierly at the end, his 
round face pink with exertion. 

"Hooray I" echoed Macready, glibly, from his 
perch. 

"An idea 1" Matt Brierly added when he had re- 
gained his breath. "One shall hang at the entrance 
to *Matt Brierly's Eating Place.' Yes, sir. The 
flag of our country 1" 
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Everything came back to that. He talked of little 
else when we were alone. Sundays he would drag 
me forth, willing enough, to hunt with him for the 
proper site. When prices staggered him, as they 
always did, he would start the quest anew with an 
undaunted cheerfulness, or would talk of New York. 

My untrained gift of imitation he seized upon 
with enthusiasm. I was lined up promptly along- 
side Macready, as one of the attractions of the Eat- 
ing Place. One thing, however, he set his face 
against— my first mimicry of Ebenezer Strong. 

"That won't do, boy," he decided, with a shake 
of his head. **Clever, no doubt, but a bad man — ^no 
entertainment in that." 

I was rather pleased than otherwise, for it meant 
to me that my imitation was lifelike, and, moreover, 
I was glad enough to forget Ebenezer Strong. But 
Matt thought the clock bargaining excellent. 

For one thing only would he forsake his dream. 
Now that hot days had arrived, he would turn at 
times to the beach and the sea, which was visible 
from the window of our room. His father had 
been a sailor, he confided to me, and there was salt 
In his blood. Surely he could swim and handle 
a boat. Proudest of all his accomplishments was 
sculling and he would put amazing speed Into a 
heavy dory with the single oar at the stem. I 
learned, after a fashion, under his boisterous tuition, 
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little thinking that the trick would ever prove useful 
to me. 

All things together, I was well contented with my 
lot. The hours in the hot underground bakeshop 
were long, but the work was novel and less arduous 
than that which Ebenezer Strong had demanded of 
me. And if little Mr. Runciman on his bad days 
occasionally berated me with a venomous tongue, I 
took it silently and so added no fuel to his momen- 
tary flare. 

Knotted in a handkerchief among my treasures 
at Matt Brierly's were coins to the amount of nearly 
three dollars. I had had to pay out a little for a 
fresh pair of stockings, and to our landlady for 
making over for me one of Matt Brierly's old shirts. 
Pitifully small savings perhaps, but they were a 
beginning and of my own earning. And there was 
always the Eating Place to look forward to, where 
we were to find swift fortunes. 

The click of the red-headed man's telegraph had 
faded from my mind. I no longer thought of my- 
self as a fugitive. I meant, as I had written, to live 
in Boston always, and I was beginning to watch 
hopefully for replies to my letters. Then, out of a 
sky that had just cleared, the blow fell. 

It was noon of a warm day. Mr. Runciman had 
taken himself out on some near-by errand, and I was 
perched behind the high counter again, taking in 
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the money of the crowd which patronized the bake- 
shop for dinner. Above the clink of change and 
the clatter of dishes I heard the familiar high- 
pitched whine, and caught a glimpse of Ebenezer 
Strong's hulking figure. He was standing not ten 
feet from me. People passing between us had evi- 
dently hidden me, and now, fortunately, his back was 
turned. 

"You have a boy hereabouts, name of David 
Warburton," he said to Matt Brierly, who, as was 
his custom, patrolled the front near the door, keep- 
ing an eye to those who served. 

In an instant I was down off my stool and was 
hiding in futile cowardice behind the projecting 
counter. 

**Bless my soul," I heard Matt Brierly's booming 
voice reply, **we have many boys working in the 
bakeshop below stairs, but none that I think of by 
that name. But supposing he is here, what would 
be your business with him?" 

At that I felt sure that Matt Brierly had recog- 
nized him from my mimicry, and with sudden hope 
my mind began churning hotly for a means of 
escape. 

**My business," returned the nasal voice that I 
hated, **is my business." 

"But I can't call a boy from his work, without 
reason. No, sir.'' It was Matt Brierly now. 
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"The boy's mine, I tell you. D'you wish for me 
to call a constable?" 

"Stay here then, since you are so determined, my 
dear sir. I'll speak to Mr. Runciman." Matt 
Brierly's voice came nearer. There were customers 
hammering on the counter above me who demanded 
attention — a complication he could not avoid. 

"Nay, I'll come with you." Ebenezer Strong was 
following him. 

Discovery lurked only a few seconds off. There 
was no way out save by the front door itself or 
by the even less possible long, open journey to the 
rear of the shop. Desperately I jerked at Mr. Run- 
ciman's caped coat which hung from a nail back of 
the counter. Luckily it came loose. Over my shaking 
shoulders I threw it, and rising, seized his beaver and 
pulled the brim as low over my eyes as I could. 
Then shrinking my back into a hump, I marched 
boldly out at the rear of the box with Mr. Runci- 
man's jerky steps. It all happened in an instant. 

As I turned the comer to meet them I had a 
glimpse from the tail of my eye of Matt Brierly's 
flustered, anxioys face. After that I saw only legs 
from the knee down, first of all Ebenezer Strong's 
clumping boots which paused uncertainly as Matt 
Brierly came to a surprised halt. 

"Don't talk to me. Don't talk to me," I shrilled, 
my face averted, as I had often heard Mr. Runci- 
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man in irascible moments. "I'm busy. I'll be back. 
I'm busy." 

And so I hurried past them. 

"Look you here " whined Ebenezer Strong, 

and broke off, wavering for a moment, in spite of 
his bullying talk, in the strange surroundings made 
stranger by my sudden appearance. 

That moment was all that I needed. The group 
of clamoring customers before the counter opened 
a way for me as they always did for him whose part 
I took, knowing his curious character. 

Confidence lifting with every step, I headed 
straight for the pavement outside. A moment more 
and I should have made good a bold and dignified 
flight. But fortune deserted me in the doorway, 
for there I came face to face with Mr. Runciman 
himself, hurrying in out of the hot sun from his 
errand. 

For a second we stood there, unstirring, neither 
one more dazed than the other at the apparition 
which blocked the way of each. Then, amid rising 
titters and shouts behind me, his hand shot out an- 
grily and gripped the caped coat. I dodged out 
of it, and flinging the beaver behind me, took to my 
heels. 

Even as I ran my hardest I felt that it was all 
up with me. The city is a merciless pursuer. I 
had once seen, during my apprenticeship at the bake- 
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shop, a man come dashing by, his face harried and 
pitiful, and it had seemed as if from every shop door 
dozens rushed out to join with zest in the chase, 
which had only one ending. But the lust of free- 
dom was eager in me now as never before, and I 
only increased my speed as the fatal shout echoed 
behind me, in Ebenezer Strong's high, carrying 
voice : 

**StophimI Stop him r 

Others gladly took up the cry. There was a cor- 
ner just ahead. I aimed for that. If I could double 
it I might find, before they reached it, some open 
doorway, some alley or nook where I might yet hide 
myself away. But, no 1 Three or four men, idling 
there in the shade, had heard the shout, and were 
spreading out, waiting for me. The trap was clos- 
ing in. 

My eyes turned in desperation to the street, and 
met those of a lady, much bedecked, who sat in a 
phaeton drawn up against the pavement not five steps 
ahead. She was watching with the rest. I saw 
only that her face seemed kind. Then I was beside 
the phaeton, and, scrambling over the step, threw 
myself beside her, careless of her dainty dress wide 
with crinoline. 

"Get me away," I pleaded. "Get me away." 

To my astonishment — for I had well-nigh given 
myself up as lost — she caught up the reins and then 
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the whip, which she wielded with masculine vigor. 
And away we rattled at a gallop. 

I saw as I lay there panting and spent, and side- 
wise as I had flung myself upon the seat, the crowd 
of my pursuers, Ebenezer Strong in the van, slow 
down and come at last to a bewildered stop. And 
as we swung across and around a farther corner, I 
saw as well, small in the distance, the stout, white- 
aproned figure which I knew to be Matt Brierly, 
standing in front of the bakeshop. I was to tread 
a long and devious road before I was to come to 
him again. 



CHAPTER X 

WE drew up, some twenty minutes later, be- 
fore a large and rambling hostelry on a 
side street near the bay. Its wooden ex- 
terior, somewhat lacking fresh paint, was consider- 
ably less imposing than that of the tavern Matt 
Brierly had conceived of. Within, it was even more 
disappointing — a garishly sordid placei — as I re- 
member it now. Yet it impressed me greatly — the 
first real hotel I had ever entered — ^with its wide 
halls and carpeted stairways. 

She led me to a pair of rooms with an open 
door between, high up above the street. 

"Now,'* she said, when she had closed the door 
to the hall, "tell me why were you running 
away?" 

Her voice was unexpectedly hard and metallic. 
I knew not what to say in reply. 

"Answer me," she insisted. "Had you been steal- 
ing?" 

"No," said I quickly. 

"Not stealing?" She seemed surprised. "Then 
why?" 

"He wanted to take me back to the farm," I said, 
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and, a fugitive again, grudged giving even that slim 
information. 

"Who did? What farm? Why?" she demanded. 

I shook my head, and then, on sudden impulse, 
caught her hand in both mine. 

"Please," I begged, "do not ask me. I will do 
anything you wish to prove how grateful I am — 
anything. But I can't tell you more. Indeed, I 
can t. 

Unversed in the ways of women and utterly sin- 
cere in my eagerness to please her short of disclos- 
ing my secret, I had unconsciously struck the right 
note. 

She eyed me, softening, and smiled at last. 

"So you'd do anything for me 1 I may hold you 
to that," she said. "All right. No more questions. 
You're too stubborn for me, anyhow. I can't be 
harsh long. So it's no use." 

She patted my shoulder, and turned away to re- 
move her bonnet and the roUed-up veil that bor- 
dered its edge, and her gauntlets. 

I scarcely know how to describe Tony, for by 
that name I came to know her. She was so con- 
flicting a mixture of impulses that were essentially 
good, and of calculations which too often contra- 
dicted them, and of downright weakness. Pretty 
she undeniably was, with a tall body as straight 
as an arrow and as lithe as a bow, and a clear- 
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skinned, well-modeled face, in which the restless 
blue eyes alone were particularly expressive. Her 
yellow hair was as fluffy as her clothes, which were 
glaringly showy, though then in my ignorance I 
thought them beautiful. And, deep underneath the 
surface, there was within her a warmth which al- 
ways, in the months that followed, drew back my 
quick affection, when I was angered because she be- 
came foolishly peevish or pliable in the strange rou- 
tine of our life together. Afterward I was sorry 
for her. 

She came back now to where I waited and gazed 
down at me — so long that I flushed painfully under 
her scrutiny. 

**I believe you'd do," she mused aloud. **I picked 
you up because I had to. You looked so— so hunted. 
I've felt that way myself. But perhaps it was a bit 
of luck, too. If you'd do, it would ease Phil up. He's 
wrathy about now, and I don't blame him. Left to 
walk homel I wonder how he's taking it." She 
ended with a giggle. 

I made little of all this jumble, save that there 
was a man as well to face, and that he evidently 
had been in the shop in front of which the phaeton 
had stood. 

I was still wondering what he would be like, when 
he came in, much heated without and, evidently, 
within as well. 
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Td like to know " he began, wrathfuUy as 

she had foreseen, staring at us. 

She put a warning finger to her lips and with 
the other hand gestured vehemently toward the 
farther room. He came to an abrupt stop. 

"Oh, all right." He turned sullen. "Only you're 
such a fool, Tony. I might have put them on your 
trail without knowing it, if I hadn't kept my head 
level. And that'd have been a nice mess I" 

He followed her — the younger looking of the 
two, slim, from his curly black hair to his shiny 
boots a veritable dandy. And a pretty facel Yes, 
that is the only word, though a poor enough word 
for a man. All except his mouth 1 I cannot say 
precisely why, but I always avoided looking at his 
mouth. Youth is oddly impressionable. 

The door closed, beyond which I had glimpsed 
a bed in sloven disarray, and trunks with clothing 
scattered about in uneven piles. And I was left 
to the unreal chaos of my thoughts. 

I wanted to sit down, but to occupy one of the 
stiff chairs or even the sofa seemed to me scarcely 
respectful. The single transient thing in the room 
was a square brownish bag which, bulging under 
its straps, leaned against the partition. I lifted 
it, curious, and found it surprisingly heavy. Then, 
turning it on its side, I sat upon it, and tried to 
think. 
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They returned presently, he jauntily in the lead. 
I sprang up at once. 

"The thing to do," said he, standing over me, 
"is to take you back to the man who was after 
you." 

The unbelievable words fell on my ears like a 
doom. Escape was impossible. Even if I could out- 
race him to the hall door behind me, there was lit- 
tle chance of my threading successfully the wilder- 
ness of the huge hotel. I crouched back, prepared 
to fight. 

Then he laughed. 

"Look how peppery he gets," he chuckled. "Now 
listen closely, youngster. We sail for Maine tomor- 
row, on business. If we take you along, will you 
promise to do whatever I tell you?" 

"Do say yes," she put in from behind him. 
"We've had such a time finding the right boy. And 
you said you'd do anything for me." 

At this he frowned at her over his shoulder. 

"There are boys enough," he said quickly, "but 
we're in a hurry. Well, what do you say?" he 
pressed me. "It's your only chance." 

"Yes." 

There was no other reply to make, with the 
shadow of Ebenezer Strong so close in the back- 
ground. And, beyond the immediate necessity, the 
lure of the distant venture in places I had never 
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seen stirred anew that fever for wandering which 
I had first felt on the high peddler's wagon filled 
with Cottertown clocks. 

"I knew it," Tony cried, with her arm about my 
shoulder, ''as soon as I saw him sitting on the bag. 
It was an omen." 

But he brushed her aside. 

*'YouVe promised," he warned me darkly. "If 
you keep to that, you'll be all right. But if you don't, 
it'll be the worse for you." 

They made me a bed that night on the sofa. 
From where I lay I could see the light through 
the chinks of the door from the bedroom, and I 
could hear the low hum of their voices and the 
intermittent sound of their footsteps. 

I could not sleep. Drays rumbled ceaselessly 
over the cobbles outside, as they never had at Matt 
Brierly's. And, aside from that, my brain was too 
busy. 

How had Ebenezer Strong come to know my 
whereabouts? I remembered, unwillingly, Tom- 
Judge's doubt over helping me, and put it aside. 
Or perhaps Miss Stanton had received Betty's let- 
ter and opened it. Perhaps Betty had never seen 
it at all. She had not answered. Had Matt 
Brierly known anything about me, I should have mis- 
trusted that his innocent garrulity might have 
opened a winding clew. But, no. It was one of the 
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two letters. In any event I had outwitted Ebenezer 
Strong. But to what end ? 

That question kept recurring. To what end? 
I was to do what Philip Dale — for such was his 
pretty name — commanded me. What would it be? 
I had not asked. Indeed, after my habit, I had 
said practically no word since I had given my in- 
evitable promise. He had volunteered nothing. 
But beneath his surface carelessness, I knew that 
he had been watching me narrowly. I had seen 
him lock the outer door and put the key in his 
pocket, when they had left me. I resented that. 
And distrust, as it so often will, created distrust 
in turn. I missed Matt Brierly's chatter and Mac- 
ready's endless soliloquy. 

I must have dozed. Then I felt a light hand 
brush back the hair from my forehead. 

"He has such an honest face, the poor dear." 

It was Tony's voice. I kept my eyes closed. 

"Just what we want," came Phil Dale's whispered 
comment. 

"But it seems a pity." 

"Bah! Sentiment'U wreck you yet, Tony." 

"Wreck mel" she repeated, with a low, hard 
laugh. 

That was all. I wondered in vague dismay 
what they meant, and then fell asleep in good 
earnest. 
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So much for the night. The morning was differ- 
ent. I woke rested and confident. The sky was 
blue, with scarcely a cloud, the sun already high. 
It was cooler, too; the world on tiptoe. Phil was 
genial and Tony almost ecstatic as they led the way 
to the near-by wharf, I following behind, lugging 
the brown bag which was to be the incessant com- 
panion of my travels. 

Soon we were riding out across the harbor. From 
the rail I looked back at the lessening city. And 
I was to have lived there always 1 About me were 
the waters on which Matt Brierly had taught me 
to scull a boat. I had had no chance to send him 
a word of my place or plans, even if I had dared 
risk it, with Ebenezer Strong still, no doubt, near by 
with all his relentless cunning. Matt had vanished 
out of my life as strangely as he had come into it, 
he and the bakeshop and the top-floor room with 
Macready and the marvelous Eating Place that was 
to have been. Once again I felt that I was fated 
to lose each human being for whom I learned to 
care. 

In a corner of his bureau drawer lay huddled all 
my treasures; the knotted handkerchief of my sav- 
ings, my mother's keepsakes, even the smooth stone 
from the Stanton roadway. This last I shame- 
lessly regretted most of all. Only the flag remained, 
pinned securely within my shirt. 
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Slowly the city faded. I turned my back upon 
it at last, and trudged to the bow where, with that 
premature self-reliance which events were forcing 
upon me, I could look forward toward the myste- 
rious future. 

It all seemed unmysterious enough a few days 
later. Phil Dale's instructions, given at the hotel in 
the village where we landed, were simple enough, 
despite the earnestness, which approached anxiety, 
with which he repeated them and emphasized them. 

The heavy brown bag contained nothing less hum- 
drum than needles and thread, which I was to sell 
from house to house, on the outskirts of the places 
we visited. They, naturally enough, were to canvass 
the more important centers, meanwhile. I was also 
to make careful note of the names of the people 
I saw and, in as much detail as possible, their houses 
as well. This, he explained, was in order that he 
might keep records for later journeys to the same 
towns. And I was to tell my customers nothing 
save that I was a poor boy seeking to earn my way. 
I was never to mention him or Tony. Thus, he 
said, I should make greater sales. That was all. 

So, all summer long and late into the autumn, 
I plodded, from early morning till nightfall, over 
the roads that edged many Maine towns and ham- 
lets, calling at isolated houses and showing my 
trifling wares. I soon lost my first diffidence. I 
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remembered something of Ebenezer Strong's shrewd 
methods of selling clocks. My arms at last grew 
more accustomed to the weight of the bag, which 
was replenished from time to time. I made my 
reports to him each night, proud of my sales and 
even prouder — a pride which had a sad fall later — 
of my descriptions of the houses and their in- 
habitants. 

Indeed, I obeyed his orders to the letter, save 
that one of picturing myself as poor and wretched 
and so earning doubtful sales through pity. I was 
too proud for that. No doubt my shabby appear- 
ance told the story better than words, but that I 
could not help. 

He seemed increasingly pleased with me, for he 
gave me with greater frequency coins of various 
denomination which I tucked away, as I had before, 
in a knotted handkerchief. 

Yet there were mysterious things — ^things that I 
wondered over at night, alone. One was the sud- 
den moves we made, with but little visible reason. 
Often I would scarcely have begun my work — a mere 
two or three days — ^when we would pack up with- 
out warning, and be off to some new market. An- 
other was the extraordinary habit of my companions, 
who often would sleep a good share of the day, 
and who waked me more than once tiptoeing in 
when dawn was in the air. 
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Then he always introduced me at hotels as his 
cousin, and told an elaborate story of my mythical 
parents' poverty and of his own charity toward 
me. And I came to doubt with the relentless logic 
of youth — doubts which I honestly tried to down — 
whether Tony, whom in the same breath he called 
his wife, was his wife in truth. That doubt, alas, 
I have never overcome. I hated his mouth more 
than ever, and he carried a brace of pistols, which 
seemed odd, since he never used them and the coun- 
try through which we passed was peaceable and 
kindly enough. 

Lastly there was Tony, who dealt with me with 
almost cloying affection. Sometimes I would catch 
her watching me out of strained, sad eyes which 
seemed unseeing. He noticed it also, and was there- 
after more irritable with me, for no fault that I 
could guess of mine. 

Once, too, when they had waked me in the dead 
of night and thought me still asleep, I heard a curi- 
ous snatch of their talk, and I listened since it 
clearly had to do with me. 

"I tell you, Fd get rid of him tomorrow, if the 
little beggar weren't doing his job so well." From 
his voice I knew that he was more than usually 
annoyed. 

"Oh, no, Phil!" 

"He's getting on your nerves, Tony." 
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There was a pause. 

"Yes," she assented, with one of her old lapses 
into frankness. Then with a low sob, she added: 
"He's decent and honest. I was like that at his 
age. It makes me hate myself — hate myself.'* 

"And me!" 

"Oh, not that, Phil. I don't know. Don't let's 
row." 

Then silence, broken only by another stifled sob. 
Pleased as I was by what she had said of me, I 
was puzzled and concerned. I put myself on guard 
against him from that hour. 

I was too busy, however, to be greatly disquieted. 
It was not until we reached the big river city in 
late October, and I visited on my rounds the Misses 
Fenwick in their tidy stone house on the border of 
the towni that I was brought sharply to realize what 
a sorry part, all unknown to me, I had been playing. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HE Fenwick house stood well back from the 
■ road, its front almost hidden from the late 
-*- afternoon sun by huge maples and lower 
evergreens, a screen which even in winter would 
add to the aloofness of the place from its neigh- 
bors. 

I had come through a stretch of thick red and 
yellow woods to reach it, and on their border I had 
seen a covey of quail rise in the crisp autumn air. 
I had stopped to follow their flight, longing all at 
once to have a gun in my hands and Joel by my 
side. I did not know it then, but the chance rising 
of those birds marked a new epoch in my changing 
career, for I was still coveting a gun as, with the 
brown bag, I paced up the path to the Fenwick 
door. 

Miss Connie — Constance was her full name — 
opened for me. She was the younger, kinder and 
prettier of the two. Yet, aside from the clearness 
of her features and her lack of Miss Vi's twisted 
lower lip, they were much alike, short and heavy, 
florid and gray-haired, clad in black bombazine, and 
moving with the stiffness of age, both being at that 
time, I should say, well past sixty. 
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"Indeed, yes. We shall wish something. Come 
in. Leave your bag here in the hall for the pres- 
ent. No, come with me," she added as I held back. 
"We are having tea." 

Considerably abashed at this unusual welcome, 
delivered volubly and in a sharp staccato which con- 
trasted oddly with the friendliness of her smile, I 
followed her, as she bade me, down the hallway. 
My eyes accustomed themselves but gradually to 
the inner dusk. Thus it occurred that the first defi- 
nite object which I saw was at the farther end, just 
before we passed the open doorway — hung on a 
rack against the wall, a shining fowling piece, such 
' as a moment before I had enviously dreamed of. 

"He is selling needles and thread," explained 
Miss Connie in the room beyond, which was the 
dining-room. 

Miss Vi — short for Elvira, and a humorously 
trivial nickname, I thought, for a woman of her 
years and bulk — eyed me from across the small 
table in the bow window. 

"We have plenty of both, Connie," she said 
austerely. 

"But we can always use more," urged her sis- 
ter. "And he is peaked and hungry. Aren't you?" 

It was my native leanness and my patched cloth- 
ing, no doubt, which made me seem peaked, as 
she called it ; and, growing boy as I was, I was ever 
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hungry. She gave me no chance to reply, however, 
for she started at once a discussion, which lasted 
for some minutes, as to whether anyone so young 
as I should be permitted to drink tea. Miss Vi, 
I remember, contended. that it was unhealthy, and 
Miss Connie, that on special occasions such as this 
one seemed to be, it was precisely what was needed. 
Meanwhile I, being used to taking thankfully and 
with little chance of choice whatever came my way 
in the matter of food, listened in wonder. 

Miss Vi wearied first and Miss Connie gained 
her way. Soon I was seated between them, a snowy 
napkin about my neck, my plate piled with thin 
slices of delicious bread and butter, and the hot 
tea which had been so hardly won for me beside 
it, and a pot of berry jam near by which Miss Con- 
nie kept spooning out for me. 

I answered their kindly meant questioning at first 
with monosyllables which seemed, I fear, none too 
polite. But I pleased them by eating my fill. My 
eyes meanwhile took in with awe the dull colored 
richness of the room, and the glittering silver which 
decked the walnut sideboard. But my obsessed mind 
perversely kept reaching back to the gun I had seen 
in the hall. 

From this it came about, as I felt more at ease, 
that gradually I told them more of myself than I 
had ever before confided in strangers, beginning 
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with the covey of quail I had seen and leaping from 
that back to Joel and our days in the woods to- 
gether, and so to other things. I used no names 
nor did I locate too closely the places of which 
I spoke. The habit of caution was too strong for 
that. But my tongue wagged on with increasing 
freedom for, while many had been decently kind to 
me in my wanderings with the brown bag, none had 
ever taken me in as had Miss Connie Fenwick. 

That hour was an event for me, and I think for 
them as well. Dignified seclusion, which had been, 
I imagine, their lifelong custom, was reinforced 
now by rheumatism and the easy weariness of in- 
creasing age. Nor had they ever ventured far. 
When I spoke of Washington City, 

"All my life," said Miss Connie, with a sigh, "it 
has been one of my dreams to go there." 

Having, with more trepidation perhaps than I 
realized, attempted that day the role of good Sa- 
maritan, she carried it to the full. When my plate 
was empty she made me follow her through a nar- 
row passageway to the kitchen, and so to the pantry. 
There, on the broad shelf by the window, she cut 
a fresh pie — such crisp, flaky pastry as I had never 
seen — and I sat on a stool munching it, while I 
looked out, over the open flaps of the cellarway 
beneath, to the sere garden plot and the trees be- 
yond. 
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Then, back to the hallway and the brown bag by 
lamplight. And they bought prodigally, Miss Vi as 
well as Miss Connie. But I was distrait, for from 
every turn I could see the glittering barrels of the 
gun. At last I could stand it no longer. 

"You may have them all for nothing," I gasped, 
heedless of the bargain, "if I may but borrow that 
gun for a day's shooting." 

I would replace the amount from my knotted 
handkerchief. Indeed I think that I would have 
given all that I had saved. Perhaps it was, in part, 
a sudden craving for outlet after months of cease- 
less, daily drudgery. 

The sisters looked at me and then at each other 
after my outburst. That they were amazed I have 
no doubt.^ Only youth has such impetuous demands. 

"You shall have that, too," said Miss Connie, 
unfalteringly. 

"But it was Brother John's," objected Miss Vi. 

Then ensued another discussion, which ended as 
had the first. 

"I don't know what has come over you, Connie," 
said Miss Vi with a shrug of defeat, "but have your 
way." 

A few minutes later I went out into the twilight, 
with the brown bag in one hand and the fowling 
piece in the other, with the added silver chinking 
merrily in my pocket as well, and my heart bursting 
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with gratitude. In the distance I saw the spire of a 
church which was opposite the hotel where we were 
staying, and with that as a guide, I plunged, boy- 
fashion, cross-lots through open fields and twisting 
streets and alleyways. And if, as I think likely, I 
was leaving Miss Connie to some bad moments with 
her less unquestioningly generous sister, she was 
on the way, all unknowing, to proving once again 
the ancient text about casting bread upon the 
waters. 

I made no hesitancy of displaying my prize to 
Phil, for in all matters save obedience to his instruc- 
tions he was ever easy with me. He seemed un- 
wontedly genial that evening. 

I slept in a curtained alcove off their room — ^none 
too deeply that night, I think, with the treasured 
gun leaning against the wall near my head. At 
least I heard them the moment they closed the outer 
door. Only dimly, however. If Tony had not 
drawn aside the curtain for an instant and so let 
the light fall athwart my bed, I might not have heard 
more. It had become her habit, I believe, to have 
a look at me each night. 

**I wish I could sleep as he does," she whispered, 
letting the curtain drop back into place. 

"You can sleep as much as you like," came Phil's 
reply, with a low chuckle, "if the Fenwick silver 
is what he says it is." 
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It was the name that definitely roused me. 

"I wish the thing was over." 

"Cheer up, Tony. Day after tomorrow it'll be 
on its way to Boston in the trunk. We'll stay on 
for a couple of days just for appearances and 
then 1" 

There was a pause, and soon his voice again. 

"I half believe the youngster knows. That pantry 
window was built for us." 

"He's as innocent as a baby, Phil." 

"May be. But he's got their gun. That was a 
good stroke. And he doesn't take it back until after 
tomorrow night." 

He had set Saturday as my day in the woods, 
and this was Thursday. 

"If he knew, he'd give us up." 

"Sure he's asleep all right?" He turned cautious 
too late. 

"Yes, Phil." 

So at last I knew. I slept no more until after 
dawn. 

How I dissembled during the day that followed, 
I do not know, for I hated them both and I have 
seldom been successful at deception. I started off 
with my bag as usual, because I knew not what else 
to do. If it had been Phil alone, I should have told, 
as she had prophesied, and without a qualm. But 
I could not forget how Tony had saved me or that 
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I had told her I would do anything I could for her 
in payment. And she would be made to suffer as 
much as he. 

For this, also, I could not warn Miss Connie, 
and for very shame, as well. To face her and tell 
her the whole sordid truth I I wonder if she would 
have believed me. Perhaps she, but not Miss Vi. 
Nor could I have blamed her disbelief. 

Once away from the hotel, however, I made no 
pretense of work. Instead, I threaded the alleys 
and streets of the night before, marking them as I 
went, and cut across the fields until I came in sight 
of the Fenwick house. Then I veered off to the 
left and stopped in the edge of woods where I had 
seen the quail rise. All day I was there, sitting on 
the bag or walking restlessly back and forth among 
the trees, a prey to dread and indecision. 

Yet it was not truly indecision. Why had I 
marked in my mind the short way I had come? 
Why did I mark it again and with still greater care 
when, toward nightfall, I returned by the same 
route? Why did I buy, from my savings, powder 
and shot at a shop, and why, outwardly but little 
excited while my heart thumped madly within, did 
I load John Fenwick's gun with Phil standing 
by and watching me? I think I had known from 
the beginning that somehow I must meet it all 
single-handed. But my courage ebbed as, later, 
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I lay in the dark alcove, feigning sleep, waiting. 

It seemed unreal to listen to their tiptoeing 
preparations. I wanted to shout out the truth to 
them, to have it done with. Waiting has ever been 
the hardest task of all to me. But I knew I must 
deceive them as they had long deceived me, fight 
fire with fire, or run infinitely larger chances of 
failure. There were too many handicaps against 
me at best. 

The key had scarcely clicked in the lock behind 
them when I was up, softly, and dressing. Then 
the sound of horses' hoofs beat upon my ears, going 
away. For a second I stood paralyzed. It was 
they, no doubt, hurrying off in a carriage. I had 
not planned against that. It seemed a desperately 
long time — only a few minutes in fact — ^before, the 
fowling piece under my arm, I lifted the window 
sash and peered down into the street. Nobody was 
abroad and I climbed out. We were on the main 
floor, by good luck, and the drop was a short one. 
Then, across the roadway, into the shadow of the 
farther buildings, and so into the alleyway beyond, 
the real beginning of my journey. 

It was moonlight — which slowed my course as I 
skulked through alley and street but lent me more 
speed later, crossing the fields where with my poor 
sight in deep darkness I might otherwise have found 
difficulty in keeping to the path I had made. Here 
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I ran, crouching that I might not be seen from the 
road, my fear increasing, as I sped on, that they 
might head me off. I panted to myself that I was 
a dullard not to have guessed that they would drive. 
How else could they bring back their plunder? 
Picturing that, I found new strength for my sinews 
and for my soul. 

I needed it too, in truth, as I came up before the 
silent house, and crept down the side wall. I was 
never bold by nature. Always something within 
must drive me, half unwilling as now, into the 
teeth of danger. The back of the house, along 
which I must go, glowed softly under the moon's 
radiance, and the garden as well. But what lurked 
beyond in the black shadow of the woods I could 
not tell, though I strained my eyes to see, and 
listened, holding my breath. 

I lay flat and, as I had done once before, wriggled 
forward snakewise under the moonshine, straight 
for the pantry window and the covered cellarway 
beneath it. I stopped more than once to listen, 
but heard nothing save the swift hammering of my 
pulse. At last I clutched the upper flap and noise- 
lessly laid it back. A second later, I was below, 
crouching on the second step, the locked doorway 
at my back, the gun barrels resting on the sill above 
and on the grass. 

It was not a bad plan, this little fortress of mine. 
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It, or rather the window a few feet above, was 
their goal. The woods were their natural screen 
both for preparation and for flight. The closed 
inner flap threw its protecting shadow partly over 
me. Yet it seemed to me, huddled there with only 
my imagination for company, as if I were slowly, 
helplessly, being closed in upon by two opposing 
forces, to be ground, as it were, between two stones. 
The house behind me, ominous in its very silence, 
grew as menacing as the blackness under the trees 
from which I never took my eyes. 

At last — it seemed hours later — there was a single 
sharp crackling from off at the left, a branch under- 
foot. An icy hand seemed to clutch my throat, but 
I gulped it away and became suddenly wonderfully 
steady as two figures emerged into the half light. I 
watched, fascinated, their stealthy approach. Noth- 
ing seemed to stir, and yet they flitted nearer and 
nearer, like ghosts that could vanish at will. An 
uncertain pause. They had seen the open flap. 
Then one came on, more warily than ever. Only a 
half-dozen yards away. 

"Phil.'' 

He halted. She had heard, too, and came hurry- 
ing to his side. 

"So it's you I Good boy," he whispered. "What 
did I tell you, Tony?" 

"Stop, Phil," I warned. 
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But he came another step nearer and I saw his 
hands go fumbling to his pockets. At that my gun 
barrels lifted, glinting in the moonlight, and oddly 
enough they were as steady as my voice was shaky. 

'*I don't want to shoot you, Phil. But I can hit 
a bird a hundred times as far away." 

My finger was on the trigger, and I was shivering 
within at the sudden realization that I must pull it 
if his hands came back with the pistols I sensed he 
was reaching for. But Tony, agonized, had caught 
his wrists. 

"You young cub," he ground out with an oath, 
oddly rare with him. But he gave back a little, evi- 
dently uncertain. 

Tony was whispering to him. I saw him look 
back at the dusky woods. Then he nodded, and 
turned to me again. 

"Have you told anybody?" 

"No. Not yet. I don't want to. That's why I'm 
here." The words somehow jerked themselves out, 
while I listened as if someone else was saying them. 
"But rU have to — if you don't go away — quick." 

It may have been something Tony had said to 
him, but I think that with all his jauntiness and 
bluster Phil was really a coward. At any rate he 
noiselessly backed away, leaving Tony alone at the 
edge of the garden. 

She stretched out her hands toward me. 
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**Davidr' 

Her husky whisper seemed to plead with her 
hands. But I feared a ruse, and my heart was hard 
against them both. 

**I never want to see you again," I said. 

Her hands dropped as suddenly as they had been 
raised. She turned and followed him swiftly. A 
moment, and the garden was empty under the moon- 
light. 

Almost at once I began to tremble with reaction. 
I put a tight grip on myself, however, for I was far 
from sure that they were through. Eyes and ears 
alert, I waited, scarcely stirring, huddled behind 
John Fenwick's fowling piece, on the stone steps. 
Hours passed which seemed weeks long. At last 
the moonlight faded. A wan grayness took its 
place. Never had I welcomed dawn as I did that 
morning. 

With the first yellow beams of light, I hobbled 
out, spent and stiff, closed the open flap, and stole 
across to the woods, terrifying no longer, fragrant, 
and alive with the sleepy chirping of waking birds. 
I wandered aimlessly among the trees until I came 
to the cleared place below, white with frost, and 
across it to my nook of the day before. 

There I sat for a long time on the fallen wreck 
of a tree, living again the happenings of the night, 
and puzzling as to what I should do next. A noise 
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aroused me. A fat jack rabbit darted out from a 
thicket and went leaping, scarcely visible against the 
dun-colored ground. Impulsively I raised the gun 
and fired; and missed; and cared not at all. 

Then, the barrels still hot, I rose and tramped 
back to the Fenwick place and up the front path. 

"I've brought back the gun," I said to Miss Vi, 
who opened the door. 

"Come in," she said, with a nod. 

I hesitated, fearing their questions, and yet un- 
able to go since she did not take the fowling piece 
from my hands. Then Miss Connie appeared and, 
seizing my arm, led me, as she had before, back 
to the dining-room. Miss Vi falling in behind as a 
kind of rear guard. 

I shall scarcely forget how kind they were to me 
that day. They gorged me with breakfast. They 
asked few of the questions I dreaded, and insisted 
on none of them when I evaded answering. Once, 
when Miss Vi started to press me, I saw Miss Con- 
nie shake her head at her. Breakfast over, they 
tucked me in on a lounge in the front room, and 
closed blinds and tiptoed about as if I were some 
favored guest instead of a ragged boy whom they 
had seen but once before. And there, overborne by 
weariness after two wakeful nights, I slept until near 
dark. 

I realized where I was only gradually as I awoke. 
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As it all came back, shame at my occupation during 
the past months rose anew within me and momentar- 
ily crowded out all else. Grateful as I was — indeed 
partly because of that — I felt that I could tolerate no 
more of their honest kindness. Sometime when I 
had proved again my own honesty, I could face 
them, but not now. 

It was foolishly sensitive of me, no doubt, but I 
was utterly sincere in it then. I slipped off the 
lounge, crept quietly to the front door, and let my- 
self out. I was halfway down the path when I 
heard the door open again. 

"David 1" 

It was Miss Connie, beckoning. I only shook my 
head miserably, and waved my hand at her. 

"Good-by," I called, "and thank you." 

Then I turned and ran blindly, and I wondered 
as I ran what she would think of me. I was 
ashamed to go in such a way, and yet more ashamed 
to return. 

I took instinctively the familiar cross-lot path, 
but as I neared the center I slowed my pace, sensing 
my isolation. What had become of Phil and Tony? 
That was the question which came uppermost. If 
they were still near by — Phil with his vicious mouth 
and his certain hatred of me — they were a lurking 
menace. It has ever been a flaw in my temperament 
that I would rush to meet a doubled danger rather 
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than wait, unknowing. To be assured that they 
were gone, now seemed the first thing essential. 

As it was I loitered on a corner opposite and 
watched the hotel entrance for what seemed a long 
time before, under cover of the deepening dusk, I 
ventured across the street and opened the door. 
I went warily, but not warily enough. I had taken 
scarcely a half-dozen steps down the hallway when 
a hand from behind me seized my collar and jerked 
me backward so sharply that I nearly fell. The 
dusk had been as much an enemy as a friend. 

**Thought you'd be back, with the bag in the 
room yonder." 

It was the thin voice of our landlord. As he 
spoke, he propelled me onward, at arm's length, 
toward the desk and the dingy lamplight halfway 
down the corridor. 

"A cunning one, that cousin of yours! But not 
too cunning for me. Mayhap he'll find that out 
when he learns you're in jail." 

If I had been minded to protest, that last word 
would have struck me dumb. To struggle was, I 
knew, senseless, for my captor was sinewy though 
lean, and another man, tall and powerfully built 
and whiskered after the fashion of that time, leaned 
beside the desk. 

"I got him. Doctor. Funny. Talk of the devil 
and he comes to you, they say." 
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He had haled me before the whiskered stranger, 
-who scanned me closely a long minute before he 
spoke. 

"Are ye a devil, lad?" he demanded abruptly at 
last, and then chuckled. 

I stared at him straight, defiantly perhaps, for I 
liad no taste for humor just then. 

"Have ye the gold piece handy?" This to the 
man who held me. 

"Gold piece I Huhl" 

A coin rattled flatly on the desk. The stranger 
picked it up and, examining it, chuckled again. 

"Have ye told anybody else?" 

"Not yet." 

"Take my advice then. Don't. They'll be 
laughin' at ye too hard to take it serious-like." 

"But I gave him change," complained the evi- 
dently outraged landlord. 

I could tolerate no more of the mysterious col- 
loquy. 

"What is it? Have they gone? What do you 
want of me?" The fierce questions came tumbling 
forth. 

"Aye. Tell him," commanded the stranger. 

"They went this morning early. With this they 
paid their reckoning " 

"And it is counterfeit — ^no good," put in the 
whiskered man. 
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"And I gave him change," reiterated the landlord 
— evidently his consuming grievance. 

Slowly I comprehended Phil Dale's final and 
too characteristic legacy to me. I reached for my 
pocket and, drawing forth the knotted handkerchief 
of my own money, I flung it on the desk. The land- 
lord pounced upon ij, letting me loose. I could have 
taken to my heels, but I was too proud, with the 
other man's eyes upon me. 

For a second time my savings vanished, greedily 
counted and piled until only a few small coins re- 
mained. He was subdued and fairly apologetic 
when he had done. 

"I'll own I was too rough with you. I meant 
nothing by it. You'll understand, I hope. Here 
is what's left. Your bag is in the room, as I 
said." 

I took the lean handkerchief contemptuously, say- 
ing nothing, and turned away. 

"And by rights this is yours, lad, since ye paid 
for it," put in the stranger, the false gold piece in 
his hand. 

"If it is no good," I retorted, "what need have I 
of it?" 

I knew they were watching me, and I played my 
role through to the end, strutting on, head high, to 
the familiar door. It is an amusing picture as I 
look back at it now, and as I remember how sud- 
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denly my bravado left me once I was out of their 
sight. 

The brown bag stood upon a chair beside the 
farther window. It was carefully locked, but I 
had the duplicate key. I opened it and found it well 
stocked. Moreover my eye caught at once a pro- 
jecting paper, crowded in between two of the tight 
rows of my wares. 

I pulled it out and unfolded it. 

I knew you would find out. But now that you have, 
I can't bear it. 

But I am bad, David. If you hadn't stopped us, it 
would have been I who took your friends' silver, while 
Phil waited outside. I feel better for telling you. 

David, if you ever love anyone, try to help her to go 
right. Don't drag her down. Perhaps it isn't too late for 
me. I don't know. It doesn't matter much. 

I made Phil leave you the bag. Good-by. 

Tony. 

Poor Tony I I should like to know that it was 
not **too late." I had told her there in the Fenwick 
garden that I wished never to see her again. I 
never did ; nor heard of her or of Phil Dale. When 
they boarded the packet which was to have carried 
the trunk of Fenwick silver, they sailed forever out 
of my life. 

I was reading again the blurred, scrawled note 
when there came a knock at the door. Then, with- 
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out a word from me, the door opened, and the 
whiskered stranger entered. 

"May I come in, lad?" he inquired. 

I said nothing, eyeing him suspiciously. 



CHAPTER XII 

I HAVE often wondered why I went to Ware 
Crossing with Donald Owen — Doctor Don as 
his neighbors called him with a mixture of 
affection and awe. I wonder, too, that he persisted 
ifter my first refusal. I was, as I have said, suspi- 
cious of him, indeed of everybody, that night and for 
^eeks after Phil and Tony vanished. 

Perhaps it was that, for the moment, I loathed 
:he brown bag which alone stood between me and 
jvant. Perhaps it was a bestirring of that zest for 
venturing which my recent experience had not killed, 
3ut merely stunned. Perhaps it was his masterful 
ivay. 

Ware Crossing was more a crossroads than a 
dllage, and the doctor's house its center — a gaunt 
structure, ugly except in the moonlight, when, with 
its queer jutting cornices and balconies and rambling 
wings, it seemed to me a kind of castle. One of the 
wings was his office, and the other a store which he 
maintained more for the convenience of the strag- 
gling neighborhood than for profit. 

For this second wing I was destined, and here I 
spent a comparatively uneventful three-quarters of 
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a year — an ebb-tide time for which I was at first 
grateful. Before it was over I was as tall as I have 
ever been and filled out stockily; there was visible 
down on my cheeks; and my voice was rumbling 
mannishly. My boyhood, such as it had been, was 
past. 

Yet no period could truly be called uneventful 
which contained such a man as Donald Owen. For 
a score of miles in every direction he rode, tall and 
erect, his gray stallion Dare, at all times of day and 
night. His extraordinary, deep-set black eyes peered 
behind all barriers. His blunt speech at once ter- 
rorized and soothed. It was, as he jestingly called 
it with one of his infrequent chuckles, his "parish*' : 
he the unquestioned leader, curing ills not only of 
the body but of mind and soul and even, covertly, 
of pocket as well. He was utterly careless of ap- 
pearances, though he owned his thousand acres 
and more, and two or three houses beside that in 
which we lived. He was chary of words, and most 
of praise. His rare "Good lad, Dave 1" was a glow- 
ing event. Yet, beneath his rugged, harsh exterior 
lay, as I came to know, deeps of human kindness. 

A restless mind he had, and an unbounded curi- 
osity over things new and untried. I had found 
among his books, soon after I arrived, a volume 
with chapters about the telegraph and, under the 
lure of that mysterious click-click which had once 
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sent me flying in fear, I read and reread and studied 
and practiced in my dull hours. He gave no sign 
that he had seen, but on Christmas day I found back 
of my counter a shining instrument with wires that 
ran to another in his office. Afterward we com- 
municated thus with each other, to the bewilder- 
ment of patients and customers, his interest appar- 
ently as keen as my own. 

When in midwinter I fell ill of a mild fever, his 
speech was as brusque as ever, but he cared for me 
as tenderly as a woman. It was then that he first 
saw the wrinkled flag. 

'"Where did ye get that, Dave?" 
'A girl I knew gave it to me." 
'Just a bit of sentiment, lad?" He seemed dis- 
appointed. 

"Oh, more than thatl" I exclaimed. 

He straightened up then. His big eyes glistened. 
When he spoke there was unwonted emotion and 
solemnity in his voice. 

"Aye," he said simply. "I love my God, the 
memory of my mother, and that. 'Tis my only 
creed." 

"And I, too," I cried, much moved, adding im- 
pulsively: "And one more." 

He stared not unkindly at my quickly flushed face. 

"Humph 1" 

With that he abruptly left me, after his queer 
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fashion, to memories of Betty and a new, shy eager- 
ness to see her again. 

Later, one day, he brought me a Boston paper 
with places he had marked, and stood over me as I 
read them. 

A wise man in the West has warned us that a nation 
cannot exist half slave and half free. Yet come what may, 
the nation must continue to exist, and under one flag. 
There are those of us who maintain that the flag stands, 
first, for freedom, freedom for all; that laws or individuals 
restricting that freedom for which our fathers died, are 
untrue to the flag, unAmerican. There are others who, 
with open threats of disunion, would limit that freedom 
to those who have been privileged to wear a white skin. 
For this second group of citizens, holding honestly if too 
vehemently a solid opinion, we of the first class named 
can have respect, however we may differ with them. In 
such a crisis, it is better to be right than wrong, but it is 
better to be wrong than to be neither one, ... If it shall 
come to war this third group will be responsible: the 
drifters, the timid shirkers, those who would put profit 
before principle, those who weakly cry for peace at any 
price and so encourage those who would have their way 
by force. ... It is high time to face the issue, with level 
heads, without passion or wavering, loving better than life 
that which the flag represents and without which it must, 
soon or late, fall into the dust, and with devout prayers 
for guidance to the God of our fathers, "Author of Liberty." 

These were the, to me, stirring passages the doc- 
tor had marked, but I was still more stirred as my 
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eye, trailing to the bottom of the column, read the 
signature of Tom Tittlemouse. 

"Good, eh, Dave?" 

"Yes/' 

Ton's a great man." 
I know him," said I. 

'Do ye?" he said, with seeming indifference. If 
I had not become accustomed to his manner, I should 
have believed that he thought me lying to him. 

Loyal as I was, and though thereafter I read with 
devoted enthusiasm all that he wrote, it was not in 
the nature of things that I could then think of Tom- 
Judge as a great man. Youth, alas, demands for 
greatness something more visibly heroic than a 
friendly, nodding little man in a humble cottage in 
Cottertown. Yet I have no doubt that thought of 
him and upon the things he wrote helped to stir 
again my native restlessness. By spring I was 
utterly weary of the humdrum and the isolation of 
Ware Crossing. The world somewhere beyond 
seemed moving to momentous crises, while I re- 
mained apart, not of it, a mere spectator, only tan- 
talized by the stray glimpses I had of its seething 
glory. 

Letters I had determined not to send, since, be- 
fore, they had put Ebenezer Strong upon my trail, 
but by late spring that determination had failed 
before desire. I wrote to Matt Brierly, telling him 
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briefly my whereabouts, and begging that he send 
me at once news of himself. And as a postscript, I 
added : 

If any letters chance to have come for me, and you have 
preserved them this long time, send them with your reply. 

A casual sentence, and yet it cloaked the sly hope 
which most of all, I think, had urged me to write: 
that I might have word of Betty Clairot. 

I waited a long month before the answer came, 
marked from New York, a queer marvel of pen- 
manship and spelling which had, no doubt, caused 
poor Matt Brierly hours of patient labor. The 
marvel of marvels was its heading, a kind of coat- 
of-arms with masks and a jester's wand, pen-drawn 
and ill-proportioned, and beneath with many flour- 
ishes, the words: 

MATT BRIERLyS EATING PLACE 

BROADWAY, NEAR PRINCE STREET 

NEW YORK 

It was an accomplished fact then, and in Ne 
York, that huge city through which I had passe 
with Ebenezer Strong. He had quarreled with^ 
Runciman, it seemed, shortly after my disappear — 
ance, and had left Boston, vowing never to return^ 
The Eating Place 1 He wrote now, as he hacf 
talked, of little else, and bade me join him, adding 
in his naive way that he wished someone "to lean 
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on/' The thought of Matt Brierly with his huge 
bulk leaning on me set me chuckling with amuse- 
ment. Yet underneath I was youthfully vain that, 
after my long neglect of him, he should want me. 

So I turned to the two letters he had inclosed, 
which I had set aside since, with graceless disap- 
pointment, I had recognized Mary's clear, even 
handwriting on both envelopes. 

The first was a year-old reply to my letter to her 
father. It was written impersonally, quoting him 
throughout; his congratulations on my reaching 
Boston and my speedy start, his regret that Miss 
Stanton's stubborn pride had delayed as yet his ac- 
complishing what we had hoped for her, his good 
wishes and friendly admonitions. I threw it aside 
heedlessly. It was so distant both in tone and in 
time. The warmth of their hospitable fire seemed 
ages agone, and this formal note revived no glow 
of its memory. 

If I tore open the second with gloomy perfunctori- 
ness, however, I soon lost that feeling as I read. 
It was dated scarce a fortnight before. 

I make bold to write you, although it is you who have 
owed us for a long time a letter. Yet I think you should 
know what has occurred. 

The blow we have all feared has fallen upon Miss Stan- 
ton. She is to be turned out of her house and soon. This 
much we know. To make matters worse she is unwell. 
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really ill, and will not brook our well-meant efforts to aid 
her. Her pride has, I fear, become something morbid 
until, in this matter at least, she seems scarcely in her right 
mind. 

There is so little we can do, for we have only our re- 
membrance of what you told us. If you were here and 
could give open testimony, her property might be saved, 
and that, I feel, would change everything. Tom- Judge 
says that this would be too much to ask of you; that at 
best you would be forced back into the hands of a man 
who would doubly hate you, and that at worst that man 
would hold both you and the property. 

I do not ask it, but I feel that you should know, that 
you should make your own decision. I have not told Tom- 
Judge that I am writing to you, but he himself has noti- 
fied the Clairots in Virginia of Miss Stanton's illness, and 
hopes that something may come of that to save her. 

I trust that you are well. I have faith that you are 
meeting with courage and honor whatever difficulties come 
to you. 

P. S. I saw her last summer. She is beautiful. 

So I had, at the end, some word of Betty after 
all. My thought delayed over that last sentence for 
some minutes, before I turned it back reluctantly to 
Miss Stanton and her trouble, which only I, it 
seemed, might solve. 

For a long hour I argued bitterly against myself. 
Tom-Judge was right. It was too much to ask. 
The chances were that Ebenezer Strong could hold 
both me and the property. Certainly he was con- 
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fident of that, or, I tried to tell myself, he would 
not have sought me so zealously. Yet all the time I 
knew that such was his grasping way ; to yield noth- 
ing ever which meant a money gain or saving. 
How had he tracked me? The old question re- 
turned. Were they bound, through carelessness or 
intent, that he should have me back? Was I to 
blame that Miss Stanton had the impractical pride 
of a flat-pursed aristocrat? And had I not already 
squared to the full whatever debt I may have owed 
her? 

It was all to little purpose, however. There 
seemed only one way in which I could meet, "with 
courage and honor," the present difficulty. As I 
quoted Mary's faithful words my thought ran back 
again to Betty. I saw her slender figure on Miss 
Stanton's veranda, the hilltop house. She was wav- 
ing to me in the road. Had I not said that I would 
die to serve her? My heart suddenly flamed with 
youthful, quixotic joy. I was glad to go. 

Yet my reckless mood waned perceptibly as I 
faced the task of telling Dr. Owen. Youthful loy- 
alty roots deep and quickly, and his blunt friendli- 
ness had been more fertile soil than even I had real- 
ized until that day. 

"Ye've been uneasy-like, this month past," he said 
after a moment of heavy silence. 

"It's not that," said I at once. 
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But he raised his hand to still me, his big eyes 
upon me and yet past me, dark with dreams. 

"Listen, Dave," and he was never more brusque 
with me than then. **I have this world's goods 
a-plenty and neither chick nor child to share them 
with. I've had a mind to be a father to ye, lad — 
all ways. So I'll say no more. Ye can take your 
choice, go or stay." 

"But this is a duty," I urged. 

"I'll no stand in the way of any duty. Ye can 
gang yer ain gait. But think it ower, lad, think it 
ower." 



"I could come back," said I. 

"Ye could not. Think it ower." And he stalked 
out and around to his surgery, where his light was 
still burning when I went to bed. 

I spent a bad hour after he had left me. The 
undreamt-of temptation to future ease tried me, I 
grant, and that which, knowing him, I sensed be- 
neath his blunt words, drew me still more. Yet, I 
held stubbornly to the way Mary's letter had marked 
out for me. Foolish it was, no doubt, by any ma- 
ture standard, but I am not ashamed of it. Most 
men, I think, are blessed with memories of some 
such madness, and, marveling, are proud of the 
youths they once were. 

It might have been different, I see now, if I had 
gone to the office that night, and poured out to him 
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the whole story of which I had told him nothing. 
But years of repression had tied my tongue too tight 
for that. Lacking this, it would have changed the 
course of events which followed, if I could have 
brought myself to speak to him of money. There 
had been no wages from the beginning. Whatever 
I needed, I had had without stint. At first I had 
not cared, and later I had been too grateful and 
too proud to ask. Certainly I was too proud that 
night. 

So I counted over the slim hoard of coins still in 
my knotted handkerchief, and eyed enviously the 
contrastingly plentiful till behind the counter. My 
glance caught the glitter of the telegraph key. 

"Good night, Springfield," I rattled off, on Im- 
pulse. 

"Good night, Boston," came the response. 

I had named our mock stations thus, the day the 
wires were installed, and this was our nightly salu- 
tation. ♦ 

Somewhat cheered I went off to bed. I did not 
guess that those few customary clicks were the 
end. 

He was up at dawn and away before I awoke, 
leaving curt word that he would be back at nightfall. 
At this I was both hurt and angered. Did he think, 
then, that I was so easily bought off? Was he so 
sure of his mastery? I had told him that my going 
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admitted no delay. His words, "You can go or stay," 
echoed in my ears with cynical indifference now. 
That for my year's labor I had not even the where- 
withal to carry me to Cottertown became suddenly 
a flaring injustice. And he had not even wished me 
luck I 

The stage left at ten. I put the little store to 
rights, with careful record of my accounts in the till 
with the money which I needed so sorely. Next I 
resurrected the worn clothing in which I had come 
to him, and donning it, I piled all that he had given 
me upon my bed. With the old brown bag in my 
hand I clambered into the stage when it arrived, 
and left Ware Crossing as I had come to it. I left 
it with no regret, though I had regrets afterward. 
Perhaps my very respect for Donald Owen sharp- 
ened my resentment then. 

I had barely enough to pay my stage fare, and I 
climbed down opposite the hotel where Phil Dale 
had left me his sorry legacy, with less than ten cents 
in my pocket. It was wonderful to see people again, 
after a nine months' burial at Ware Crossing, and I 
loitered a moment, watching. Only a moment, 
however. It was a long road to Cottertown. There 
was no time to lose. And I was practically penni- 
less. I turned down through a familiar alley, and 
was soon crossing the fields toward the Fenwick 
house. 
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Put to it, I had decided to go straightway to Miss 
Connie Fenwick. There was still the brown bag 
and its contents. I would offer it all to her for 
enough to pay my way to Boston. If need be, I 
would tell her everything. Perhaps there would be 
enough to carry me on to Cottertown. If not I 
would find a way; if necessary, return as I had come, 
on foot 

Such was my plan. Yet it took all my will to 
knock at the door of the Fenwick house. I had 
meant to come back to her, if at all, with place and 
character assured. 

A man opened for me, and would have shut me 
out without a word, had I not impudently blocked 
the door. When I asked for her, he sourly told me 
that Miss Vi had died suddenly some months be- 
fore, and that Miss Connie had sold the house forth- 
with, and had moved away out of town — ^where, he 
did not know. Then, catching me unawares in my 
surprise, he slammed the once hospitable door in my 
face. 

It all seemed incredible to me, hardened early 
though I was to swift changes. It was less than a 
year since I had stood guard between them and Phil 
and Tony, and now Miss Vi was dead and Miss 
Connie vanished almost as utterly. But my own 
problem soon crowded out all else. My plan had 
crumbled. I must somehow build another. I left 
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the house, strange now, behind me and hurried back 
to the center. 

There I found a store where such articles as my 
bag contained were sold and, with a boldness born 
of necessity, sought out the proprietor. He looked 
at my stock, and, more closely, at me. 

"Better be gone before I call a constable," said he. 

That was the end of our interview. I had no 
zest for the constable's acquaintance, or for attempt- 
ing to explain how I had come by the brown bag. 
Human justice is slow, and suspicious of appear- 
ances. And these were sadly against me, for my 
old clothing was ragged and much too small for me. 

I left the main street and, in a small bakeshop, 
exchanged my few remaining coppers for what food 
they would purchase. From the window I glimpsed 
the gleaming band of river at the bottom of the 
street, and a hew hope rising. Phoenix-like, from 
the ashes of the old, I strode forth and down to the 
wharves, munching as I went. 

I passed many boats, small and large, lying idle 
and tenantless, before I came alongside the shabby 
black hulk upon the stern of which was painted the 
name Lapwing. And, below, with a thrill of dis- 
covery I made out the word Boston. Here there 
was activity. Three or four men were busy on deck, 
and at the wharf edge some barrels were being 
hoisted aboard as I approached. Two men were 
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tanding by, one short and heavily built, with a 
fraying beard that ran close up under his eyes, and 
:he other younger, lanky and red-faced. Both were 
roughly nondescript as to dress, save that the older 
nan wore a faded blue cap with a peak. 

As I neared them the red-faced one caught sight 
of me, and pointed at me, with a loud guffaw. Once, 
this might have deterred me, but now I came on, 
my head held high. 

"Hello, Scarecrow," sang out the red-faced one, 
with another shout of laughter. 

I ignored him and addressed the burly man with 
the cap who eyed me unsmiling. 

"Do you belong to that boat?" I asked. 

"Nope." He shook his head and spat suddenly 
so close to my feet that I gave back a step. "That 
boat belongs to me." 

His bearded face remained Inscrutable while there 
followed another guffaw from his companion. 

"Do you go to Boston?" I persisted. 

"Boston's our destination," was the laconic, sing- 
song reply. 

"Is the boat fast?" 

"There ain't a schooner along the coast as can 
[>utfoot the Lapwing. Why?" 

"He ain't human. Cap," put in the other. "He's 
\ question mark!" 

I was almost as red-faced as he by now. 
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"I want to go to Boston," I stammered. "I 
haven't any money." 

"Ho-ho 1" shouted the red-faced one. "The rag- 
bag wants to work his passage, Cap." 

The graybeard looked me over with his unsmiling 
eyes, and silently beckoned the other aside. The 
short conference ended with another, now too fam- 
iliar guffaw. 

"All right. Cap. Come along with me, cabin 
boy." 

At this last, his fourth name for me in as many 
minutes, I could have cheered aloud, so tensely had 
I waited. I cared little for the unsmiling captain 
or even the guffawing mate, though I have ever since 
despised loud, empty laughter. I cared yet less for 
the dirty decks and the strong-smelling bunk-room 
to which I came, or for the unknown toil which 
might lie ahead. All seemed to serve my end, the 
end which but a few moments before had seemed 
well-nigh unattainable. The creaking of the wind- 
lass when, next morning, we hoisted anchor, was 
sweet music to my ears. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IT was nearing sunset when the Lapwing left 
the river behind, and began to shoulder the 
heavy welter of the outer seas. A brisk wind 
out of the north whined in the rigging and set the 
men aloft furling. At that we heeled over daringly 
as we surged along our new zigzag course in the 
open. 

After the monotony of the river I reveled in it 
all, the zest of the salt air, the gray, overcast sky 
ahead, the boiling white of the wave tops and the 
spray which came flinging into my face, the black, 
wooded shore which we coasted past, and the soft 
glow of the setting sun behind us. 

Behind us I It was some time before I awoke to 
that. When I did, I forgot all else, and watched 
anxiously our slow maneuvering, about which I knew 
so little. The land remained ever to port. We were 
sailing east. 

I faced the bearded Captain. He had evidently 
expected me, for he beckoned the red-faced one to 
him when he saw me coming. 

"You are not bound for Boston," I began. 
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"We are," said he, "but we do a month or two 
fishing first." 

Fishing! Of course I Only a land-lubber would 
have failed to guess it. A month or two I And all 
the time speeding before the wind farther and 
farther away from Cottertown and Miss Stanton 
and the task which delay could utterly defeat. 

"Get back to work." 

But I stood, stupid as an oaf, dazed momentarily 
at the annihilation of my hopes. It was for this I 
had toiled in all honesty through long, dirty hours 
and slept in stench; for this that I had silently 
taken the buffeting of the mate's rough tongue, been 
the butt of his bullying. 

The blow of a hairy fist, straight to my jaw, sent 
me spinning along the deck. I scrambled to my 
feet, with the mate's guffaw echoing in my ears. 
The desire to do murder was higher in my heart 
than, praise heaven, it has ever been since. Passion 
urged me to hurl myself upon those two as I had 
once leaped at Ebenezer Strong, but reason and 
hard experience now held me in leash. To what 
use ? I went back to my work, my mind speeded up 
as ever by the heat of my anger. 

The wind died down by nightfall, and we an- 
chored a mile off shore, wallowing in the swell. I 
needed all my none too steady control against the 
mate at mess. 
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''Lapwing' 5 fast, ain't she, you swab? Ought to 
see Boston before Christmas." 

So he began. The story had gone the rounds 
now and the others joined in his laughter. 

"'Course the Cap might knock ye into Boston 
some day, young gabber. So's I could kick ye back 
again." 

Such was his form of humor. But my silence 
soon tantalized him more, I think, than he angered 
me. He came, at last, to more vicious jesting than 
I can report, sprinkled with oaths and foul names. 
He was thirsting for a row and I, within, to satisfy 
him. Had there been nothing else at stake, I would 
have taken my chances against him long before the 
meal was over. But my hot head had seen a way 
out, desperate, as became my plight, but possible. 
I kept my mouth clamped tight, did my work, and 
let him rant his worst. 

In the scullery I pocketed, unseen, a sharp knife. 
It was the only risk of discovery I took until, past 
midnight, I crept up the lurching companionway, 
ny shoes in one hand and the brown bag in the 
3ther. Luckily it was a black night and I had 
plotted in advance my path to the stern. 

Safe thus far, only the lone stern light, which 
tiung above the Lapwing's small boat pitching below 
:n the water, was a danger. I paused on the edge 
Df shadow, slipped on my shoes and listened. No 
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sound, save the steady flap of the waves and the 
bumping of the tender. The time seemed right and 
I was ever impatient. I slipped swiftly to the rail 
and dropped the bag into the boat alight under the 
lantern. My hand was on the first oar that was tc 
follow it. 

"Ho-ho," sang out a familiar voice, and the mate 
came rushing out of the darkness. 

I clubbed the oar and let him have it with all my 
strength. It caught him fairly at the mouth and he 
tumbled backward without a sound. I flung the oar 
after the bag, and slid down the taut rope. Gripping 
the bow seat with my legs, I sawed frantically at 
the now sagging rope with the knife. It gave at 
last. We banged against the Lapwing, careening 
like a cockleshell at the blow and the swell crest 
which came with it, sank broadside into the trough, 
rolled, dipping crazily, to a crest again, and were 
swallowed up in the protecting darkness. 

How I blessed fat Matt Brierly in the moments 
that followed, and yet more his father, who had 
been a sailor. With my single oar — for in my 
swift panic, I had forgotten the other — out astern, 
I soon had the boat riding athwart the long swells. 
All else was with me : the clouded sky which masked 
even the stars, the flood tide sweeping me shore- 
wards, the dying down of the north wind. 

As I sculled steadily, I watched the lights of the 
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'^apwing bobbing farther and farther astern, wait- 
ng keenly for the change that was certain to come. 
[ waited long, for the beat of the water on the 
learing shore was in my ears when I finally saw the 
idded lights moving like angry fireflies along the 
decks, the sign that my flight had been detected. All 
that time, then, had the red-faced one lain senseless. 
[ have a certain grim satisfaction in believing that 
his laughter from that night may have been at least 
somewhat .toothless. I have never known what dam- 
age I did him. 

A moment or two later the tender grated upon 
I rock. I clambered out in water scarcely more than 
inkle-deep at ebb, and, hoisting the bag upon my 
jhoulders, waded to dry land. My last look at the 
Lapwing before I plunged into the thick woods, saw 
ler moving sluggishly, swinging about toward shore. 
The hunt was on, a vain hunt as far as I was con- 
:erned, thanks to the skill Matt Brierly had taught 
Tie. 

I came out upon a roadway beyond the woods, 
:xinning parallel to the shore, which I could place 
3y the distant swish of the surf in the still night. 
[ turned westward by my bearings, the right direc- 
lon once more, and hurried along at as fast a dog- 
trot as the darkness would permit, feeling my 
wray not without occasional mishaps. And so, for 
[lours. 
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Dawn found me spent, but certain of my safety. 
I crawled deep Into the forest at the roadside, and 
slept until the sun was high overhead. A mile on, I 
came to a farmhouse, where I exchanged a bit of 
the brown bag's stock for a hearty meal, and learned 
the direction and distance of the nearest town — a 
place I remembered as one I had visited in my 
journeyings with Phil and Tony — from which I 
might obtain passage to Boston. 

The long road once more ! Only now, I opened 
the brown bag at every house I came to, and hurried 
on to the next, racing against time. I lived on fruits I 
filched from the roadside, on wild berries and on 
bread that I bartered for when sales for money 
failed, and I slept where I might, more often than 
not in the open, husbanding the slowly growing pro- 
ceeds from my labors with the brpwn bag. Even 
those days when I canvassed the one village I met 
on my way, I camped, a lone gypsy, on the outskirts. 
And if I had given honest eflEort with the bag to Phil 
and Tony, now I doubled it and more, from as early 
as folk were stirring until their houses were dark 
and silent. 

So the brown bag found an honest use, my one 
regret being that I had not started out with it when 
the door of what had been the Fenwick house was 
slammed in my face. But then such delay had 
seemed insupportable, and I had sallied forth to 
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find a short cut. An American trait, often a help 
and sometimes, as now, a handicap. 

It was more than a week later, when, bag lighter 
and pocket heavier, I approached one noon the end 
of my journey. I halted on the edge of the town, 
cached the bag in a clump of woods, and counted my 
wealth. 

Hungry as I was — and the shop windows I passed 
on the way sharpened my famished appetite — I 
headed first for the waterfront. There fortune^ 
while it seemed to be dealing me another ill blow, 
was really half kind, for I fell in with Captain Jim- 
mie Sloan — ^though few ashore or afloat, I found, 
seemed to know his last name — of the Annie S. 

There was no boat in sight for Boston, but there 
might be one most any day, he told me in his cheery 
brogue, and 'twas a pity 'twas not New York I 
was heading for since glad he'd be to stow me away 
aboard the Annie S. for the price I told him I could 
pay, and the little work thrown in such a lad like 
me'd find mere play. He'd be casting off in an hour, 
with the turn of the tide. 

New York! The venture of it lured me. And 
Matt Brierly was there somewhere, and the Eating 
Place. All the old arguments against my quixotic 
mission to Cottertown came trooping back, but I 
would not listen to them. I could not turn aside 
now. Yet I left quickly the wiry little captain and 
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his lumber-laden Annie S., lest disappointment be 
too acutely added to the discouragement I already 
felt. 

Should I wait for the chance boat which might 
be faring for Boston, or should I retrace my steps 
still farther, back to the river city to the north, to 
start again at the beginning? My mind was wearily 
trying to make the choice, when my eye caught the 
familiar entrance to our old lodging house. At this 
my hunger reasserted itself, and I did a thoughtless 
thing, though perhaps fate was in it as well. I 
turned in. 

The instant I saw the proprietor, I sensed my 
error. But it was then too late to retreat. He had 
seen me as well, and was eyeing me with peculiar 
interest. I had wit enough to greet him as a 
stranger, and called for food. 

As I ate in the empty dining-room — ^my first real 
meal since that one I had purchased with needles 
and thread — he hovered about the outer door, and 
I cried out upon myself as a fool, guessing late 
only too well what a hornet's nest I had involuntarily 
stirred in my heedless forgetfulness. At last I could 
stand it no longer and, as I was finishing, I called 
him to me. 

"If you are troubled about your pay,'' said I 
with all the bravado I could summon, "you can have 
It now." 
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At that he sat down opposite me, never relenting 
his scrutiny. 

**It's not that," said he, telling what I had guessed 
already. "More than a year ago, a man and a 
woman and a boy stopped here. The boy sold odds 
and ends from house to house out of a bag." 

Thankful I was then that the telltale brown bag 
was no nearer than the clump of trees, a scant half- 
mile away. 

"This boy," he went on, "was a decoy. They 
were thieves, the lot of them, and they got away 
with their plunder." 

"Well?" said I. 

"There was a reward out. Hold's good yet, I'm 
thinking," he added greedily. 

"I've seen no such people," said I in my deepest 
voice, determined to brazen it out. 

"You favor the boy in looks," said he. 

"Well, I'm no thief, if that's what you mean," I 
retorted, and rose. "How much are your rooms?" 

He told me, staring, and I decided swiftly. 

"I will want one for tonight," I said, "and I'll 
pay you now." 

He took the money, and I strode past him and 
out, whistling to keep my courage up and his zeal 
down. He still sat there, puzzling, at my last sight 
of him. 

Once outside I took a roundabout and accelerat- 
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ing course, twisting through side streets and cross- 
alleys, but veering at last toward the dock. The 
Annie S. still lay alongside. I made for her, full 
speed, and, though two or three of the men aboard 
sought to stop me, I squirmed past them and at last 
came up with Captain Jimmie, who was at the bow. 

"I will go to New York with you," I panted. 

"All right, me boy." 

"But I haven't as much money," I owned, for 
this had been troubling me. 

"Tis just as well," said Captain Jimmie. 
" 'Twill save me conscience if I work ye too hard. 
Sit ye down now and get back your breath." 

I obeyed, keeping out of sight, watching the 
shore. While I placed hope in the lodging house 
keeper's slow-witted belief that a ragamuffin like me 
would scarcely pay for a room he meant not to 
occupy, I felt far from secure. It seemed hours, 
though in fact it was scarcely fifteen minutes, before 
we cast off. 

That journey on the Annie S. would have been a 
long joy to me, had not Miss Stanton been ever in 
my mind to make our progress seem snail-like and 
each unfavorable wind a vexing delay. Boston we 
passed far off shore, and we harbored a night at 
Martha's Vineyard before we began the long course 
down the Sound. Some days later we came opposite 
Linkport, where my brother Dan had gone to sea, 
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on some such vessel as this one, and where my 
mother had died. It was only a gray outline now 
in the morning haze. 

As we came nearer the great city my hopes rose. 
One could go by train from New York to Cotter- 
town, for Ebenezer Strong had done it more than 
once during my years with him. No doubt the 
money in the knotted handkerchief which Matt 
Brierly had honestly kept for me would pay the fare. 
I would yet accomplish the task I had set out from 
Ware Crossing to do. 

We docked not far from South Ferry, and Cap- 
tain Jimmie genially bade me come back to the Annie 
S. if I failed to find my friend. But I did not go 
back, as you shall see, nor did I ever see him again. 
For this I am sorry, for, though I repaid him amply 
in the money and the hard work I gave him, he was 
so unlike those others I had met aboard the Lap- 
wing that I have ever thought most kindly of him. 

Strange as was the city, I found little difficulty in 
making my way to Broadway; up that narrow avenue 
along the park at City Hall ; and on past shops and 
occasional playhouses of which I remember best 
Wallack's Lyceum, near the end of my journey. I 
still wore the clothes, patched and outgrown and 
ragged now, that the callow boy had worn who had 
eyed the cake in the window of Runciman's bake- 
shop. But I had lived years in the short sixteen 
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months that had passed. I had met the big world 
on Its own ground and had earned my freedom. 

So, at length, I saw Matt Brierly's sign against 
the iron palings that fenced off a cellarway, and 
below the sign was draped, true to his promise, a 
spattered and bedraggled flag. The sign of my 
freedom 1 Its tiny counterpart still lay against my 
breast — part of me, I had come to feel. Standing 
there I resolved that I should keep that hard-earned 
freedom and, in my histrionic way, that though at 
Cottertown Ebenezer Strong might take me, only 
chains should hold me, once I had saved the hilltop 
house for Miss Stanton. 

I descended the worn stone stairs, and came into 
a long underground room littered with a variety of 
tables whose only similarity was their cheap plain- 
ness. The side walls, crumbling in spots and need- 
ing paint, bore occasional badly lettered mottos — 
quotations from Shakespeare all — and some por- 
traits and gaudy prints such as were used before the 
playhouses. The place, in mid-afternoon, was empty 
save for a sour-looking helper who was cleaning the 
rough floor and who eyed me with an unfriendly ' 
stare. And this was Matt Brierly's Eating Place 1 

The fellow jerked his thumb toward the rear at 
my question, and I made my way on to a door, which 
opened to another flight of steps leading up to a 
back alley. But in the areaway at the right was 
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another door, which I pushed wide. Upon a high 
stool, before the stove of the hot kitchen, sat stout 
Matt Brierly himself. 

"Hello," said I. 

He gave me one look and, tumbling from his 
perch, he came rushing at me before I was past the 
threshold. 

"Bless my soul, it's David," he cried, his fat hand 
on my shoulder, swinging me back into the main 
room. "It's David, bless my soul. And just in 
time, boy. Sit you down. Just going to have my 
own dinner. Yes, sir. First chance I've had. Look 
around, boy. Great place, eh? And greater than 
ever now that you've come. Bless my soul, but I'm 
that glad to see youl" 

I knew then that to him the Eating Place was 
wonderful, the full fruition of his dreams. Not 
only that. With his beaming face and bellowing 
voice with its cheery "bless my soul," the room 
changed to me. I saw it all through his eyes and 
my first disappointment veered to the opposite pole 
of enthusiasm. Such a sorcerer was Matt Brierly. 
And when he had bustled out into the kitchen once 
more, after crowding me into a seat at one of the 
tables, a hoarse voice from above me clinched for- 
ever my new impression. 

"Bless my soul, it's David," it croaked. "It's 
David. It's David. It's David." 
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"Hello, Mac/' I cried, with a happy lump in my 
throat, as I made out the green cage in the gloom 
against the wall. 

"It's David," Macready croaked again. "It's 
David." 

Soon eggs and a sizzling slice of ham were before 
me, and coffee in a thick white cup ; and Matt Brierly 
opposite, just as of old at Runciman's, when the 
rush was over. 

"Pretty quiet, now," he ran on, jerking his head 
back at the empty room. "Better tonight, boy. 
That's my time — late, after most everybody else is 
closed. Take it in the winter, and it's packed more 
often than not. Then the actors come in droves 
after the play is over. Yes, sir. And other folk to 
stare at 'em. Southerners often from the New York 
Hotel. Just like I planned. Dull now in the sum- 
mer, but things will start off at the Winter Garden 
soon, and other places roundabout. After that it'll 
go better again. It's been a hard pull though. I've 
needed you from the start, boy. Many's the time 
I've said to Macready there: 'It's kind of lone- 
some without David, Mac' " 

"It's David," cried Macready again. 

"Sol He's missed you, too," nodded Matt 
Brierly. "Yes, sir. Notice the sayings up there on 
the wall? I did 'em myself. Gives a tone, you 
know. You see the idea!" 
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As I ran my eye along the wall, noticing again 
the prints which had replaced the paneled paintings 
he had once visioned, it stopped upon a face just 
back of Matt Brierly's shoulder, a handsome face 
blended of dreams and daring and with the smiling 
eyes of a boy. 

"Who's that?" I asked. 

He turned his head to see. 

"That?" said Matt Brierly, swelling perceptibly. 
*'I never saw him till the other night. He came in 
here, and after I'd served him I called him by name. 
He smiled then, and, bless my soul, boy, how he 
can smile I *How did you know that?' he says. 
*You have the Booth look, sir,' says I, very respect- 
ful. *I've seen your great father often,' I says. 
*You're quite right,' he says. *I'm John Wilkes 
Booth.' You can't fool Matt Brierly, boy!" 

"Is he an actor?" I asked. 

"All the Booths are actors, boy" — Matt Brierly 
said it as if amazed at my ignorance — "and fine 
ones too. He turned chatty after that, as if we were 
old friends, and told me about how he'd been play- 
ing down South and how his brother Edwin was 
just married. And this morning that came in the 
mail. Yes, sir. So I put it up right there where 
you see it. Say, boy, he might be in again, and if 
he comes, you can wait on him." This, in a burst of 
generosity. 
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**I? Wait on him?'* I repeated, still staring at 
the pictured face. 

"Why not?" 

"In these clothes?" 

"I'll fit you up with an apron. Yes, sir/' 

Then I remembered. 

"No, Matt," said I. "I'll be leaving in an hour 
or two." 

Now Matt Brierly stared in turn. 

"Leave, boy? You aren't going to stay with me 
and Mac? Why, I had it all planned. You were 
to do your things, make 'em laugh, you know, like 
Macready does. See that open place up front. It's 
just made for you. And you're going to leave soon's 
you've come I" 

I nodded, heart sore. 

"Say, is it that Ebenezer man again, boy?" he 
asked after a minute. 

"Yes — and no. Matt," I said, in my noncommittal 
way, though I longed to tell him everything. 

"Sol" he exclaimed, and was silent, his face un- 
wontedly solemn. All at once he jumped to his 
feet. "I 'most forgot There's a letter come for 
you. Day before yesterday. Forwarded. I've 
been busy, you know. And maybe I kind of felt 
you'd be coming. It's upstairs. I'll get it." 

I opened the envelope anxiously. The writing 
was Mary's. 
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It is over, and I hasten to write you. Miss Stanton 
died three days ago, died of her pride, I feel. She had 
not only given him the house for her debt to him, but she 
had insisted that she pay rent, and starved herself to do it. 
A more pitiful thing I hope I may never know. 

Miss Betty Clairot arrived yesterday, too late, with her 
brother. In some way that man seems to have made his 
peace with them. They have not come near Tom-Judge, 
but today spent some time with Mr. Cotter, I know not why. 

If you had but been here! If I seem harsh in saying 
it, pray remember how helplessly we have watched this 
needless tragedy. Tom-Judge persisted throughout that 
you would not come, but all the time, I believe, he thought 
you would. And I, O David, I knew it — until now. 

My only hope is that my letter never reached you. And 
hoping this, I hope, too, that you will never read this. Yet 
I am sending it perforce. 

Such was her Spartan message, which I reread 
with heart sunk to the depths, and clenched at last 
in my tight fist. It had all been for nothing — ^my 
leaving Ware Crossing, my dangerous flight from 
the Lapwing, my laborious struggle along the back 
track with the brown bag. 

Macready had been droning unheard, but now in 
the silence the words came clear : 

' "The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune " 

I jumped to my feet and, without even a look for 
Matt Brierly, I fairly ran the length of the room 
and up the front stairs to the street. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

I BLAMED myself utterly then. If I had but 
avoided the familiar lodging-house! If I had 
not been so headlong in going aboard the Lap- 
wing! If, back of that, I had not been so proud 
with Dr. Owen — ^pride that was akin to poor Miss 
Stanton's 1 If, back further still, I had but written 
sooner to Matt Brierlyl My short career seemed 
in that moment a direful succession of mistakes. 

My intentions had been the best. At least, I had 
not deliberately dodged the issue. I had honestly 
tried to meet it. But I found small comfort in all 
this. I had failed — failed Miss Stanton; failed 
Betty, whom I longed passionately to serve; failed 
Tom- Judge and Mary. I could see Mary's steady, 
brown eyes, sadly accusing me, and her words came 
back again and again, a haunting refrain, "And I, 
O David, I knew it — until now." 

So boyishly extreme was I, and so bitter against* 
myself that it seemed to me I had lost, in one blow, 
everyone and everything I cared for. Everyone 
save Matt Brierly, on whom I had just now turned 
my back and whose noisy heartiness echoed to mock 
me in my abasement. I walked on and on, blindly, 
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until I came to City Hall Park, where I turned In, 
glad to escape the people of the streets, to be 
alone. 

The comparative quiet soothed my rabid hatred 
of myself and left me merely miserable. Yes, and 
tired. I sat me down upon a bench by the walk- 
side and watched the lowering sun, half hidden now 
below the house tops. My old fervid hopes seemed 
to be setting with it. Where was that glowing future 
of which I had dreamed? I had sought it a long 
time, and here I sat, alone, with nothing to show 
for my quest, even clad as I had been at the begin- 
ning. And now my self-respect was shattered as 
well. I was down as low as the seedy, red-headed 
fellow huddled on the next bench — or lower. 

He grew to be a kind of silent comrade, that 
forlorn looking figure, and, as I watched him, some- 
how familiar. An erect, square-shouldered man, as 
well dressed as we were ragged, came tramping past 
me, and pausing sat down between us, at the end 
toward me of the seedy one's bench. The latter 
roused himself enough to glance at the newcomer, 
and I caught a glimpse of his freckled, pug-nosed 
face. Then, with a tingling of excitement, I knew 
him. 

I took from my pocket the knife I had stolen from 
the Lapwing, and, gripping my wrist tight to steady 
it, I began tapping on the bench back. 
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"Hello, Springfield," I clicked out as well as I 
could on the dull wood. 

I waited vainly for an answer. Then I tried 
again. This time, professionally crisp and clear, 
came a reply. 

**Hello. Who are you?" 

I stumbled to my feet and walked forward, halt- 
ing before him and facing him. He eyed me out of 
half-shut, humorous eyes, but with no sign of recog- 
nition. 

" *It's a contraption called the telegraph,' " I 
quoted, in as near his drawl as I could remember. 

He laughed outright at that. 

"Hello, son," he said. "Sit down. I sort of 
thought you'd be running yet." 

"I am," said I, my dark mood reasserting. 

"What's the matter, son? Sick?" 

"Of living." It was theatric, of course, but rea- 
sonably true, just then. 

"Say, that's cheerful," he commented with a 
chuckle. "I was sort of blue myself, but I'm begin- 
ning to feel almost hilarious, side of you, son." 

"What's wrong with you?" I asked, reminded of 
how all-powerful I had once thought him. 

"Oh, I didn't even have a chance to run. Nope. 
They kicked old Steve Raymond the whole dis- 



tance." 



"What for?" 
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He grinned — a rueful grin. 

"For sin^ng songs over the telegraph," he ex- 
plained. " 'Course they said I was drunk." 

"Were you?" 

"I don't exactly remember, son," he admitted with 
a grimace. "But I'm sober enough now. Say, were 
you thinking of jumping into the ocean or falling in 
front of a horse and wagon or what? I'd follow 
'most anywhere, son, but I sort of need leadership." 

We had wholly forgotten the newcomer at the 
other end of the bench. He rose now, and spoke. 

"I beg your pardon, gentlemen," he said. 

Steve Raymond lounged to his feet. 

"Get up, son," he said. "It's hard to believe, but 
I reckon he's speaking to us." 

The line of the stranger's mouth relaxed a little 
at this, and then tightened once more. A digni- 
fied man he was, not tall, ruggedly benevolent of 
face. 

"I could not help overhearing your talk," he went 
on. "I have jobs for you. Your country needs 
you." 



Something in the way he spoke those last words 
shot a thrill through my heart, beating under Mary's 
flag. But Steve Raymond only chuckled. 

"We've known that all along, haven't we, son?" 
he drawled. "Only somehow or other the country 
hasn't seemed to find it out." 
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"There is a recruiting office, across the Square," 
continued the man. 

"A recruiting office 1" I exclaimed. 

"For the army." He nodded slowly, looking me 
over. "You are very young." 

"How old ought I to be ?" 

"Eighteen, I believe." 

"I'm eighteen," said I quickly. 

"Eighteen years, not months, son," put in Steve 
with one of his chuckles. 

"When were you eighteen?" asked the man. 

"Yesterday," I lied boldly. 

Again there was perceptible the loosening of his 
lips. 

"Very well. You can tell them that," he said. 
"My card, gentlemen. Good day and good luck to 
you." 

He swimg about on his heel, and marched oS 
toward Nassau Street and no doubt the post office, 
leaving us staring after him, a small bit of paste- 
board in Stevens hand. But I, at least, did not stare 
for long. 

"Come on," I cried. 

" *John Adams Dix'," Steve read aloud the name 
on the card. "Ever hear of him?" 

"No," said I. "Come on." 

"Where?" 

"To the recruiting office." 
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"You don't mean to say, son, that you're figuring 
on actually doing It?" 

Doing it ? It seemed to me, just then, the single 
thing in the world I wished to do. It was a heaven- 
sent way out of all my troubles. To serve the flag, 
my sign of freedom ! The mere thought had already 
lifted me above the pulsing waves of self-hatred and 
humility which had all but drowned my pluck. 

"I'm going anyway," I declared, starting off in 
the direction the man had indicated. "You said 
you'd follow anywhere. But you can come or not, 
as you like. I don't travel with liars or cowards." 

"Why, you young rooster 1" he exclaimed from 
behind me. "Well, I s'pose I might as well. One 
kind of suicide's as good as another." 

Soon he was lounging with long stride beside me, 
alternately chuckling and humming a scrap of 
melody to which he at times added the words : 



"By the name of John A. Dix, 
By the name of John A. Dix." 

Less than an hour later we issued from a door- 
way overhung by a flag, enlisted soldiers in the army 
in which one Major Warburton had served at York- 
town nearly eighty years before. We were to be 
shipped to Governor's Island with a batch of re- 
cruits two days later. 

How they had taken me, I do not know. Perhaps 
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It was that they needed men badly. Perhaps my 
evident determination counted. Perhaps it was des- 
tiny working through a good-humored sergeant in 
command. I only know that no newly won zealot 
of the church ever left the sanctuary with more up- 
lifted spirit than that with which I came out into 
the dusk of that humdrum street, that night. 

Not so Steve Raymond. 

"Where away now, brave Captain?" he inquired 
with good-humored sarcasm. 

I said nothing, but led the way back toward Matt 
Brierly's Eating Place. I was ready enough now 
to face him or anyone, feeling youthfully a new- 
earned right to respect from all who dwelt under 
the flag. 

"Nice soldier FU make," grumbled Steve, as we 
walked on. "And all because we went and met a 
man by the name of John A. Dix." 

He was humming again, a resonant tenor. Little 
by little other words added themselves — a trick of 
Steve Raymond's, I was to discover in the days to 
come. More slowly I picked up both melody and 
words, until we were singing along together a lame 
doggerel that ran something like this : 

"Oh, here are you and here am I 
Both in the devil of a fix 
Because we went and met a man 
By the name of John A. Dix. 
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By the name of John A. Dix, 

By the name of John A. Dix. 

They stood us up and taped us, 

They weighed us and they scraped us, 

And into soldiers shaped us 

For a man named John A. Dix." 

Steve chanted it over and over with a kind of 
reckless irony, and I with a deal of remaining rever- 
ence, regardless of the words. No doubt folk 
thought we were drunk* Perhaps I was, in a way. 
And so we came to Matt Brierly's sign, and saluted 
the banner that, beneath it, sheltered the steps. 

Never shall I forget his welcome. 

"Bless my soul!" he stuttered when I told him 
the news, and he stared from one to the other of us, 
incredulous, and mopped his bald head, and blew his 
nose a dozen times, and seemed greatly stirred. "I 
couldn't do it. I'm too fat. Yes, sir. They'd hit 
me the first shot. But I honor you, David, for it, 
you and your friend here. I'm a patriot. My heart 
is true e\%n if my stomach is too big. So 1 Bless my 
soul," he ended as he had begun. 

"But we want to stay here a couple of days, 
Matt," said I. "We'll work for you, and that little 
money of mine is yours in the bargain, if you'll let 
us. I've no more use for it." 

At that he raised his fat hand warningly. 

"Say nothing of money, boy," he said with unac- 
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customed gravity. "What little my place affords is 
yours, boy, now and ever. Yes, sir. And your 
friend's as well." 

Loyal Matt Brierly I When I look back at him, 
and Steve and Donald Owen, and Tom-Judge, and 
Miss Connie Fenwick, and weak but warm-hearted 
Tony, and yet one other whom I was to meet again 
and learn to love and admire in a new, unexpected 
way, I come to realize that, in its multifarious way, 
the heart of mankind is essentially good. Most of 
my trials had come because, after my sorry training 
at the hands of Ebenezer Strong, I did not know 
how to meet it halfway. 

Two days, and yet how much happened in that 
short space I Events, once started, came tumbling 
in breathless succession. 

That very evening, late, with the Eating Place 
fairly well-filled, I entered the cleared space at the 
front, and, facing the crowd, began boldly once 
again to "do" Joel and to sell clocks after the fash- 
ion of Ebenezer Strong. Matt Brierly had asked it 
— a fulfillment of another of his dreams — and I 
would have done anything that night for Matt 
Brierly. 

Boldly, I said? Yet I will own to real stage- 
fright when I first heard my own voice, and saw the 
people turn my way. Then, as I proceeded, a vi- 
brant voice cried out : 
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"Louder!" 

I turned instinctively toward it and saw in a glance 
the living original of that handsome face upon the 
wall which I had wholly forgotten. It was more 
handsome in the flesh, the ivory pallor, the jet-black 
profusion of hair, the dark eyes eager and alert. 
It stirred my zeal. I forgot my stage fright; forgot 
the remainder of my hodge-podge audience. I 
played to him only and at the end bowed to him, 
while the neglected others snapped fingers and 
stamped and belabored tables with knife-handles in 
various, good-natured applause. He did not ap- 
plaud. He beckoned to me instead. Wondering, 
heart thumping, proud, I made my way to where 
he sat alone. 

"Sit down," he said, and I knew then what Matt 
Brierly had meant about his smile. 

I took the place opposite him, while he wrote 
something on a piece of paper from his pocket. 

"I am John Booth." He pushed the paper to- 
ward me and looked up. "Soon I start south to 
play for the winter. Come to that address in the 
morning — ^not too early, mind — and I will try to find 
a place for you." 

He leaned back, debonair, boyishly winning. 
From that instant I worshiped him, as thousands 
of others had done, almost at first sight. 

But I shook my head. 
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"I can't," I said. 

"Why not?" 

"I have just joined the army." 

"The army I You I" His brow became a thun- 
dercloud. 

I nodded, and saw his plastic face turn ironic. 

"There will be no war, if it is fighting you are 
after," he scoffed. "Look about you. These peo- 
ple up North talk much. But fight? Never! A 
pack of money-grubbing shopkeepers whose only 
notion of liberty is their right, whatever happens, to 
save their own skins. And if it should come to a 
trial of arms, the South would win. One battle 
would be enough. The army I Bah!" 

Wholly careless of those about us, he said it. Yet 
to me, overbearing as were the words and the free 
gestures that went with them, he lost nothing of his 
charm. Beneath the insolence of his tone there was 
an ever-recurring friendly note, and along with the 
flash of scorn in his eyes, a twinkle of humor. He 
daunted me not at all. 

"I know little of North and South," said I. "But 
the flag would win." 

"The flag I" His eyes were half veiled for a 
second by heavy lids. Then, shaking his head, "No, 
you are wrong." 

A line from Tom Titdemouse came back to me, 
by chance. 
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"I think not," said I. "Even so, *it is better to be 
right than wrong, but it is better to be wrong than 
neither one.' " 

At that his face glowed again, and he slapped the 
table's edge with quick enthusiasm. 

"A good saying that, and true," he cried. "I 
must remember it. Meanwhile, enough of idle ar- 
gument. I am doubly disappointed now. You have 
talent, and now I find that I like you. It is a pity." 

"And I am deeply grateful to you," said I, rising. 
**Is there anything I can get for you?" 

But his eyes had turned heavy-lidded again. 

"Nothing, thanks," he said. 

So I passed on to other tables where I was needed, 
perhaps a momentary shadow of regret mixing with 
my pride and elation over the interview. 

That was not all. When, sometime later, he rose 
and started out, he paused, the focus of many eyes, 
and looked about. Glimpsing me at last he nodded 
and waved his hand to me in graceful salute. 
Princely I No other word so well describes my brief 
memory of him. 

"And you might 'a' been an actor, boy. Think 
of thatl An actor like himl" 

So, later, spoke Matt Brierly above in the top- 
floor, tiny cubby-hole which he now called home. 
He shook his head over the thought, lugubriously, 
while Steve, grinning, hummed: 
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"Because we went and met a man 
By the name of John A. Dix." 

Whatever temporary regret I had had, born of 
vanity, had long since vanished. I waited until Matt 
was asleep on the bed and Steve curled up in a 
blanket on the floor. Then, too wide awake to 
join them, I began my letter to Mary. 

I might have failed to reply at all, but that would 
have been a passive falsehood, impossible to honest, 
clear-eyed Mary, of all people. Yet, though some- 
thing of my heartache revived as I wrote her name, 
the events of the afternoon and evening had re- 
stored my pride, pulled me forth from the 
slough of despond in which I had so uselessly 
wallowed. 

I am indeed sorrowful [I wrote] to have your news 
of Miss Stanton. I wish with all my heart that I might 
have served her better. 

I received all of your letters and shall make no efiFort to 
excuse myself. I did, as I thought, my best, and failed com- 
pletely. I regret, even more than I would have believed 
possible that you and Tom-Judge can justly think ill of me. 

By the time you receive this, I shall have left this place. 
Your flag will go with me, as it has always since you gave 
it to me. Nor am I one of those, regardless of what you 
may think from what has occurred, who consider freedom 
but the "right to save their own skins." This phrase I 
quote from a gendeman I fortunately met with diis eve- 
ning. 
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Perhaps I may one day be able to come to you, proved 
)f "courage and honor." Until that time you will hear 
lo more of 

Your obedient servant, 

David Warburton. 

Such was the stiff missive I posted next day on 
ny way to report at the recruiting office, and posting 
it, I pictured her as she would sit reading it, out- 
svardly placid, her chin propped in her hand, her 
jteady eyes scanning the lines. Then I marched on, 
it Steve's side, into the unknown future. 

The past was done with — a false presumption as 
[ was to learn that very night. 

Made vain by the approbation of Mr. Booth, I 
iad determined that my last evening at Matt Brier- 
ly's should be a climax. Such it was, though scarcely 
in the way I foresaw as, In the little upper room, I 
stuffed myself out in a pair of fat Matt's old 
trouserings, and blacked my face and hands, and 
:overed my telltale hair with a shapeless old hat 
jome sizes too large for me. 

I chuckled to myself when, as a fat, stoop- 
shouldered negro, I shuffled that night past Steve 
Raymond, to the open place at the front. He only 
stared, with not a sign of recognition. At first 
[ danced, mixing in shouted bits of chatter which 
[ had tried before the glass upstairs. As I finished, 
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a slip of paper was pressed Into my hand. Matt 
Brierly had written it. 

"Watch out. Ebenezer man is here. Young man and 
lady with him." 

Young man and lady! The applause had died 
away. I began to sway back and forth as I had 
seen old Ned sway long before, and, copying his 
cracked voice and halting phrases, I began: 

"De debble he grab hold o' de niggah 
But de Lawd He say, 'Go 'way' " 

My heart was hammering swiftly, but not for my 
audience now. I had forgotten even Mr. Booth, for 
whom I had looked vainly as I danced. As I sang 
on mechanically, my eyes sought other prey, for 
I knew well who was somewhere there before me, 
on her way south again, no doubt — the past 
strangely alive again. Far to the rear, at the very 
table indeed where Matt Brierly and I had fore- 
gathered on my return, I saw the dull sheen of 
her copper hair. She was turned half about, watch- 
ing me, I sensed, though I could not see her face 
clearly. 

Ordinary caution should no doubt have sent me 
packing the minute I read Matt's warning. The 
barest remnant of common sense should have told 
me at least to slip away as soon as Old Ned's song, 
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v^hlch surely she and perhaps her brother must nc- 
)gnize, was ended. But I was in no mood then for 
lither caution or common sense. The glimpse of 
ler glowing hair, the knowledge that she was near 
nade me long to see her and to talk with her. 
Anger rose, white hot, that he should be there 
beside her, he whom I hated and whose relent- 
less greed had hounded Miss Stanton. With 
whzt new deviltry was he cajoling her and her 
brother? She must be told. Courage and honor I 
[ had failed Miss Stanton. I must not fail her as 
well. 
So ran the tempestuous current of my thoughts. 

"De Lawd He take you up to Hebben 
While de debble he squirm in de ground." 

Ned's song was ended. I had reasoned out noth- 
ng. It was sheer reckless impulse which led me 
lown the aisle between the tables, straight to where 
hey sat. 

As I neared them I faltered. She had seemed 
)retty as a girl, but I was not prepared for the per- 
'ect slender beauty of her young womanhood. She 
^as studying me curiously and, meeting her gaze, I 
:ame on, missing nothing of the picture she made; 
he soft curves of her neck, the glinting hair trapped 
naturely now in a net, the droop of her long- 
ingered hand against the table. In that moment 
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my eyes were as greedy as ever were Ebenezer 
Strong's. 

"You think, then, that Mr. Cotter will keep his 
word?" 

It was her brother who was speaking. They were 
even more alike now than on that birthday of his 
when I had seen him before. His hair was the same 
shade, but close-cropped. His neck sat proudly like 
hers upon trim shoulders. But I had time for no 
more than a glance at him. I must pass by now 
or stop. 

"Why, howdy. Missy. Don' yo' remember ole 
Jerry? He moughty slow an' common-lookin', but 
he done cotch up in time." 

I laughed loud, holding back from the brighter 
light of the table candles, trusting in my disguise 
and in my deep mannish voice to carry me through. 

"Of course I remember." 

I blessed her for her quickness. She had guessed 
me from the start. The dare-devil sparkle in her 
eyes gave me new courage, and as well, like a flash, 
a plan. 

Her brother, evidently absorbed in his talk with 
Ebenezer Strong, gave me a glance over his 
shoulder. 

"Go on. Get out," he commanded sharply. 

"No, Harry. Don't interfere," she said, and 
I took my cue from her. 
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"No, Marse Harry, don' yo' interfere. Ah done 
got to tell Missy somep'n." 

"What IS It," she asked, "Jerry?" 

The mirth in her voice well-nigh upset me, in 
spite of the seriousness of what I was trying to say 
and of my position, as well. 

"Hit's like dis. Missy. Mah ole Marsa he done 
steal away her cabin from one o' mah bes' frien's. 
Yo' know her. Ah reckon. An' she mou'ned and 
mou'ned 'cause she proud o' dat yar cabin. Finally 
she up an' die of a broken heart. Yas'm. In a kind 
o' way, he done kill her." 

I saw her eyes turn steely and hard, but all the 
time I was acutely conscious of the burly, uncouth 
figure beyond the candles, ready instantly for any 
move it might make. He was listening, as was 
Harry Clairot, and behind me, I felt that many 
eyes were watching us curiously. 

"Are you sure?" 

" 'Co'se Ah'm sure. Ah knowed what nobody 
else knowed. Yas'm. An' Ah was on mah way 
back to give mahse'f up so's mebbe Ah could save 
her dat yar cabin dat mean so much to her." 

Her eyes were heavenly blue now as she leaned 
toward me. 

"You would have done that?" 

The swift tenderness of her look, the soft 
wonder in her voice set my heart racing. I half 
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forgot myself, and stretched out my hands to her. 

"Why, honey, don' yo' know Ah'd do a hundred 
times mo'an dat fo' you?" I whispered. 

Discovery could not have been far away then, 
at best. But Macready, forgotten in his cage above 
us, suddenly obliterated all doubt. Something in my 
gesture he had seized upon as familiar. 

"It's David," he croaked. "It's David." 

I saw Ebenezer Strong pull himself straight and, 
peering at me past the candles, lumberingly rise to 
his feet. And, heedless now, I pressed forward, 
caught up a fork and, facing him, rattled it in sharp 
staccato upon the edge of a plate. 

"Springfield 1" I called. "Springfield I Help, 
Springfield 1" 

"So," whined Ebenezer Strong, and I saw once 
more the ogre's tooth of his grin. "I might have 
guessed when I saw the fat man that you'd not be 
far off. So I've got you at last, eh?" 

"Nol" I cried, surprised that I feared him so 
little. "I belong to you no longer. I belong to 
the flag now." 

And with this histrionic challenge, I leaned and 
blew out the candles. Then, flinging a chair be- 
fore him as he came groping around the table 
to seize me, I slipped by and to the door at the 
rear. 

There I paused long enough to see him silhouetted 
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igainst the farther lights while, lounging between us 
md facing him, was Steve Raymond; and to hear 
ibove the rising hubbub and the scraping of chairs, 
[ler voice calling: 

"Bravo, Wildcat 1" 

Then up the winding steps I sped and circled 
about to the front, where I climbed to Matt Brier- 
ly's room. There in the dark I flung myself breath- 
less upon the bed, safe I knew, by the faith of my 
two friends, from pursuit. And I laughed, as I 
nsioned again her eyes of heavenly blue. Once 
more I had a future. I knew that I should see her 
again, not as boy and girl but as man and woman. 
And I fell asleep happily with her voice in my ears : 

"Bravo, Wildcat 1" 

I awoke in bright daylight. Matt Brierly had 
slept beside me, bestirred his huge bulk and disap- 
peared below, all without waking me. Steve 
turned yawning from the cracked glass by the 
window. 

" 'Morning, Wildcat," he said. 

The old name cleared the cobwebs from my mind. 

"What happened, Steve?" I asked. 

"Oh, nothing much. Guess he's still trying to fig- 
jre out the question I asked him." 

"What was it?" 

"Well, I wanted to be sociable-like, seeing that 
tie's bigger than I am, and I couldn't think of any- 
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thing else. So I asked him if his sister's cousin's 
uncle's wife was a Raymond." 

At that I shouted with laughter, picturing the 
scene once more with this characteristic addition of 
Steve's. 

By the time I was belatedly washing the black 
from my face, he was hunmiing, having already 
found a melody to fit it : 

"And his sister's cousin's uncle's wife's a Ra3rmond." 



CHAPTER XV 

''The colonel asked the general 
But the general she said, 'No. 
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STEVE hummed it, and the regiment believed 
it. And so, and because I was a stubborn 
young fool, I was made, in midwinter, Cor- 
poral Warburton. 

A martinet was Colonel Fordyce, save in the pres- 
ence of Mrs. Fordyce, who had been an O'Brien 
and who lived up to her fighting name. In truth, 
he needed to be, with Governor's Island so close 
to the city, and life in quarters a monotonous routine. 
The men respected and feared him. As for me, be- 
cause of some bits of injustice during our first green 
weeks in camp, I found little in his favor save his 
shoulder straps. To the colonel's rules there were 
no exceptions, and punishments were prompt and 
heavy. And one of the most ironbound of his rules 
was that against passing through the lines belated 
stragglers from on leave. 

It happened, unexpectedly, one bitter December 
night. There was fine snow in the air and the 
swirling wind beat it into our faces as we paced 
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back and forth, our lonesome sentry duty. Cer- 
tainly I had no thought of what was ahead when I 
heard the dipping of oars and called out my per- 
functory challenge. They answered my hail from 
the approaching boat. There followed the formula : 

"Advance, friend, with the countersign." 

For a moment there was no answer. Then a 
familiar rasping voice snapped out : 

"It's Colonel Fordyce." 

I remembered that the countersign had changed 
at midnight and, simultaneously, that, as I have 
said, there were no exceptions to the colonel's rules. 
Which horn of the dilemma should I choose? 

Again the formula while I temporized, and again 
the snapping retort, fiercer now : 

"I tell you, it's Colonel Fordyce, you fool." 

That settled it, I think. 

"Keep off," I warned, musket leveled. 

At first he bullied me and cursed me. Later, too 
late, he tried reason and a gruff sort of pleading. 
But I held out, obdurate for the countersign I knew 
he could not give, bulwarked by his iron rule. 

Soon he sputtered out his final threats, and set- 
tled himself as best he might in the stern of the 
small boat which twisted in the choppy water just 
off shore. He might have tried to land elsewhere, 
but he was as obstinate as I, and would have it out. 

Dawn came and with it the trotting relief. The 
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colonel came ashore and stamped his way wrath- 
fuUy to his quarters, and I, disarmed and between 
guards, to ball and chain in the guardhouse. Mean- 
while the men woke, and hearing the quickly scat- 
tered news, held faces expressionless while they 
shook with laughter within. 

But the general she said, "No." 

She who had been an O'Brien had the humor and 
strategy as well as the fighting qualities of her blood. 
Thus, perversely and to my utter amazement, I be- 
came, for strict obedience to orders, a corporal, and, 
to some small degree, a figure among the men. At 
least, my old nickname which Steve had caught that 
last night at Matt Brierly's and used ever since, was 
thereafter, to my immense relief, no longer one of 
patronizing raillery. 

We were but like rehearsing players, that winter, 
waiting for the curtain to rise upon the grim drama 
in which we were to have parts. But, in the world 
outside, what stirring events pressed, toe on heel! 
A homely, little-known Westerner, that "wise man" 
of whom Tom Tittlemouse had written, become the 
new leader; fiery talk in the do-nothing Congress of 
a waning, treacherous administration; the plucking 
of star after star from the flag I loved, by votes of 
mad secession I And on my infrequent visits to the 
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city beyond the bay, even my young eyes saw every- 
thing unorganized, inchoate, muddled, undisciplined, 
honeycombed with treason and dribbling with sickly 
sweet chatter of peace at any cost. Often I re- 
turned with bitter words reechoing in my ears : "the 
right to save their own skins." To my credit, I 
would not listen. I drowned their din with my 
buoyant, devout faith in the flag, my sign of free- 
dom. I could not see then, as I believe now, that 
freedom is but that divine right toward which man- 
kind, by swift spurts and lagging intervals, strug- 
gles upward — ^the right to save one's life by losing 
it — and that the flag is only the emblem of leader- 
ship in that long struggle. 

I talked of all this little, and only to Steve, who 
met it with his customary banter until one day we 
heard again of that man whose card Steve had 
curiously kept since that afternoon in City Hall 
Park. 

Even now, peace-loving man that I am, I would 
have that laconic message drummed into the hearts 
of every American boy: 

"If anyone attempts to haul down the American 
flag, shoot him on the spot." 

After that Steve revived our half-forgotten tunc, 
except that now the refrain began with noisy vocif- 
eration : 

"Hooray for John A. Dix." 
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And he developed suddenly a zeal for sheer fight- 
ing which I wholly lacked and which went tradition- 
ally with his pug nose and red hair. No man in 
quarters was more rabidly keen for action or more 
disgusted with delays in the coming of that conflict 
which seemed to us inevitable. 

Meanwhile the country, with incoherent groaning 
and aimless flopping back and forth, seemed like 
a man in the throes of a nightmare who refuses to 
awake. 

I was on recruiting duty, not far from what is 
now busy Thirty-fourth Street, when the echoes of 
the first booming guns came over the wires to the 
city. But the section was one of scattered houses 
and the post a fruitless one. Two days later we 
were transferred to the Battery, from pastoral quiet 
to Bedlam. For the land was at last awake, and my 
blind faith justified. Not too late, either, as it 
proved in the end, but late enough to cause the deaths 
of many thousands of its best sons who might have 
been spared had it been less laggard; had it listened 
in time to men like Tom-Judge. 

I can never forget the throngs in the little park; 
some grave, some uplifted, some jaunty, some swept 
by sheer excitement, but all, it seemed, by some swift 
magic, finally faced front; and the bands playing; 
and the multitudes of flags overhead from ropes and 
poles and window ledges ; and the sharp barking of 
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rifles where hundreds tried their skill at the targets 
out in the safe waters of the bay. 

"Here's a sojer boy. Let's see what he can do." 

Others at sight of my uniform took up the cry, 
and I was jostled into place and a gun thrust into 
my hand. I took quick sight at the mark, fired and 
missed utterly, amid good-humored jeers. My sec- 
ond was better, in the outer circles. With my third 
I winged at last a bull's-eye. 

I stepped back then, and handing the gun to the 
next in line, turned away. But at the loud cheering 
that followed a moment later I swung about curi- 
ously. My successor had scored a clean bull's-eye. 
His lanky back, in country pepper and salt, was to- 
ward me. Another bull's-eye 1 Another, and the 
crowd wild with delight at his surpassing me. 

He turned with a sheepish grin, and I stared, then 
rushed at him, my hand outstretched. 

"Joell" I cried. 

How his face lit upl 

**Ef it ain't Wildcat 1" he ejaculated in his quaint 
lingo, even more surprised than I. 

"And what are you doing here?" I asked, draw- 
ing him away from the gaping crowd. 

"I come down to join the army." 

"You I" I cried, remembering his whimpering fear 
of pain. 

But Joel only nodded. 
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'Guess it's my job," he said simply, "ef you'll take 
meJ 

He was the same Joel, elemental, awkward and 
hulking of body, grotesque of face and speech. Yet, 
from those words I measured him anew and felt the 
beginnings of an admiration and affection that were 
destined to grow steadily in later months and years. 
Of course **we" took him, for if there was an im- 
pediment in his speech, there was none in his shoot- 
ing nor in his hardy muscle and sinew. And he 
withstood Steve's initial plaguings with such grin- 
ning serenity that Steve gave it up in disgust, and 
marked its end by clapping Joel on the back, with a 
"You're all right, old Highhat." Which was as 
near as Steve could come to Joel's version of my 
nickname. Thereafter, an odd pair, they were boon 
companions. 

"Funny I should run across you like that," re- 
marked Joel to me that first night. 

I agreed casually. 

"After what Judge Graham's gal Mary said," he 
continued. 

"Mary I" I exclaimed, suddenly roused. 

Then he told me of the illness that winter of her 
whom I had tried to call Aunt Sophie, with Ebenezer 
Strong away as usual on his annual journey. 

"Say, and he hired in a dozen wagons or so this 
year and took 'em all loaded full," Joel branched 
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off there. "Reckon the old devil's making money 
hand over fist on them clocks." 

A dozen wagon loads and more 1 I marveled at 
this. Wonder gave way to faint suspicion. There 
was the other Cotter mill. Was something else 
beneath a top layer of clocks in that strange wagon 
train Ebenezer Strong had led southwards? But I 
put it aside. It was incredible. And I was eager 
to hear of Mary. 

She had, it seemed, made daily visits. I thought 
of the long three-mile trip in such weather as I knew 
only too well. Samaritan as well as Spartan 1 And 
she had stopped over for night after night when 
things were at their worst. 

"But what was it she said, Joel?" I broke in, 
impatient. 

So at length he told me. He had not seen her 
for more than a month, not since, my mother's 
cousin being well again, Mary had ceased her visits 
to the farm. Then, at the news of the first guns of 
disunion, Joel himself, long submissive, had sud- 
denly rebelled. He had met her on the Cottertown 
street on his way to the station, and had told her the 
plan of his unsuspected patriotism. She had taken 
his hand and wished him Godspeed. And then : 

"You remember David," she had said, as closely 
as I could follow Joel's incoherent narrative. "I 
believe that he will be in the army. I don't know, 
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but I believe it. You may meet him some day. If 
you do, tell him for me — " and then she had paused 
and looked away — "tell him that when he comes 
back I shall be happy to see him." 

That was all. Yet as I heard it I knew that I was 
forgiven, that I still held her faith. More, I had 
for the first time since my mother's death a sense of 
something like a home waiting for me to come back 
to it, open and welcoming. I had never before 
thought of Cottertown in that way. 

"She is both good and wise," I said aloud. 

Joel meditated for a moment. Then, with con- 
viction, he answered: 

"She's a clipper." 

It was his highest eulogy and well meant. But 
to me, who had often mimicked it, it brought back 
as by a blow the poignant realization, which had 
long been with me but which I had striven to evade, 
that in this certain struggle Betty Clairot would be 
on the other side. She and I would be enemies. 
It seemed a mockery. 

I left Joel and walked out alone into the open. 
Above me a sudden noisy flapping as of great wings 
startled me, and made me look up. It was the flag 
in the racing breeze, the wings of the eagle. In- 
stinctively I saluted. It must ever be first. So I 
reaffirmed my allegiance, as did thousands upon 
thousands of others in those first days against ties 
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of kindred and affection. And so doing, I knew 
all at once that I thought not less of her but rather 
more, for the barrier that had risen between us, and 
believed that it might be so, in turn, with her. 

The band was playing when we marched upon 
the transport which was to ferry us southward, and 
on the deck we three, Steve, Joel and I, shoulder to 
shoulder, were singing to the famous new tune of 
the band. They were Steve's ready words, only a 
single verse then, for the others were added one by 
one later. I can feel the old thrill as I set them all 
down line for line for, rough though they are, they 
were our battle hymn. 

Three little Wildcats all a-standin' in a row, 
"Forward march," the cap'n cries, and forward we must go. 
We eat and sleep and breathe, because the cap'n tells us so, 
As we go marching on. 

Three little Wildcats, and a yellin' Rebel crew 
A-blastin' hell with shot and shell for him and me and you. 
"Forward march," the cap'n cries — and then there's only two, 
But they'll go marching on. 

Two little Wildcats out a-sweatin' in the sun, 
And a hidden line of Johnnies each a-bangin' of his gun. 
"Forward march," the cap*n cries — and then there's only one. 
But hell go marching on. 

One little Wildcat then a-chargin' on the run 
And a-doin' of his duty like the other two had done. 
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"Forward, men," thecap'n cries — and after that there's none, 
But the flag goes marching on. 

Then up aloft we'll cheer it, reunited Wildcats three, 
And salute the greater Cap'n who commands eternity. 
And unless we sore mistake Him, "Forward march," His 
word will be, 
And we'll go marching on. 



CHAPTER XVI 

I SHALL not write of war. Too many wiser 
heads and more practiced hands have combined 
for that task. Nor is it, since I am but telling 
my story, within my province. I am possessed of 
no theories. There was need, as there had been 
before and as there will be again. It was simply as 
Joel said, "our job." 

I was never, as I have already said, primarily 
brave as boy or man. I loved life, hard as I had 
found it, as well as any. Even now I would live 
on forever, if I could. Whatever I had of that 
pluck my mother had bade me keep helped to carry 
me through, and perhaps, as well, my histrionic 
weakness for performance in sight of others. But, 
most of all, it was the flag, which I had worshiped 
with boyish fervor ever since that far-away Fourth 
of July in Cottertown. I went under fire first with 
my eyes upon it much, I think, as a condemned man 
at execution must stare at the Bible in the hand 
of the priest. Later this feeling changed, beginning 
before Yorktown, where my ancestor Major War- 
burton had fought for the same flag, into one of 
almost mystic elation which I never afterward lost. 
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But fighting was not to me the game it seemed 
to be for Steve, who faced danger humming, and 
whose humor was always at its dryest and best when 
death stalked closest. On a charge I remember 
well how he would ruffle his shock of red hair till it 
stood on end, and wrinkle his funny little nose at 
the enemy, and yell as never Rebel yelled. A for- 
gotten religious strain in him reasserted itself, too, 
an odd paradox. He seemed ashamed of it at first, 
but toward the end there were nights when an out- 
wardly ruffian crowd about a campfire would sit 
silent and even join in the chorus, when Steve mixed 
in an old hymn with the gayer songs he sang. 

As for Joel, I long to write of him and yet I hesi- 
tate, fearing at best to do him scant justice. For 
here was an amazing transformation. He found a 
new manhood on the battlefield. A simple, well- 
meaning buffoon he had seemed in times of peace, 
marked by nature for ridicule and pity. He feared 
death, and he faced it daily with a kind of reckless 
serenity. He hated to kill, and his marksmanship 
had a steady deadliness that was uncanny. While 
others fumed and cursed and prayed, lying waiting 
under fire, he was patient. And no man ever gave 
another more dogged devotion than he, unasked, 
gave me. He would have followed me anywhere, 
and I knew often that he was watching over me, at 
moments when the iron test was bitterest, thought- 
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less of himself. One thing else; he dreaded blood 
as much as ever, with almost superstitious horror, 
and I never, on fields where he trod through pools 
of it, heard an echo of that whimpering moan which 
was one of my first memories of him. 

Never, I say. But once I heard it. At Gaines's 
Mill, near nightfall, we were beginning to break, 
after we, a single corps, had borne the whole 
brunt of battle. Yelling lines of gray were sweep- 
ing upon us, and Steve was yelling, too, waiting in 
the front rank. I saw the cannon ball hit him, saw 
him double and fall. Joel saw it too, and started 
for him. But there was no time. They were nearer, 
coming fast. In an instant our own line was aflame. 
Back, back they pressed us, coming on over their 
wounded and ours, over Steve somewhere in their 
track. 

Withdraw 1 Such was our order. We were near 
to being cut off, shattered, taken. I saw troop after 
troop of our cavalry go smashing in and, fighting 
mad for once, I longed to be among them, to feel 
the throb of horse flesh again between my knees, 
to gallop forever into that gray host which had 
struck Steve down. He lay lost there in the dusk, 
beyond our reach, and Joel and I, on the other side 
of the river at last, were mute and grim. The other 
side of the river I 

Some nights later we two, still "marching on,'* as 
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Steve's song bade us, stood shivering in a cold 
drizzle with a group of others about a low fire. 
It was then that suddenly I heard Joel whimper and, 
looking up, saw Steve's haggard face at the edge 
of flickering light and Joel sunk to his knees, his 
hands over his eyes. For an instant an uncanny 
dread clutched my heart as well. 

"Hello, Wildcat," a weak echo of Steve's voice. 

The figure came toward me. In a trice my arms 
were around his shoulders. 

"Here, Highhat, stop blubbering," called Steve 
to Joel with a pale grin. "It makes me nervous." 

"But he's dead," whimpered Joel. "I saw him 
killed. He's dead." 

"Dead nothing," chuckled Steve. "Get up here, 
put up your fists, and I'll show you how dead he is." 

Then Joel did a brave thing, for him in that 
moment. He dropped his hands, rose, and, walking 
straight to Steve, seized his shoulders. 

"Yes, Steve, I guess — ^you're there," he admitted 
slowly, and then collapsed. 

"Guess I am, Highhat," grimaced Steve. "Not 
dead, but dead beat, what with a black and blue 
spot the size of three saucers under my belt plate, 
and chasing this blamed army. I'll say that much 
for you, you can retreat like a whirlwind. Cheer 
up, boys, we'll soon be back in New York at this 
rate. Who's got some coffee for a hungry ghost?" 
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Never again did I hear Joel whimper, and then, 
remember, it was not for pain or blood, but for 
the miracle of a spent cannon ball and a belt 
plate. 

It was after Antietam, when I heard of a Maine 
Brigade camped less than a mile away, and of a 
General Owen. At the name I could fairly feel 
again the clicking key in the Ware Crossing store: 
**Good-night, Springfield." Could it be Doctor 
Don? I sought leave next day, and, keen with ex- 
citement, came at last to the street of tents to which 
I was directed. 

Under a rough shelter a group of officers were 
playing checkers with com kernels on a penciled 
board. I approached them. 

"Can you tell me where I would find General 
Owen?" I asked. 

One whose back had been toward me swung 
sharply about. I knew him at once by his eyes. 
The trim whiskers had merged in a heavy, unkempt 
beard which hid and disguised his face. 

"I'm General Owen," he said, in his curt, old-time 
way. "Who are you?" 

I drew up in salute. 

"Sergeant David Warburton of the Regulars," 
said I, and stagily, no doubt, for I was both eager 
to surprise him and proud of my still new advance* 
ment. 
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The surprise, outwardly at least, was a failure. 
He eyed me, expressionless. 

"Wait by a bit, Dave," he said. "I'll finish my 
game." 

And his back was to me again. 

I will own that I felt snubbed at such a welcome 
from him ; yes, and rebellious as I had been that last 
morning at Ware Crossing. But a year of war and 
discipline had taught me much that I might never 
have learned in a lifetime of peace. I stood by, 
aloof, waiting by his command. 

He rose finally, defeated. 

"If ye were as good at war. Colonel, as ye are 
at checkers, ye might 'a' been a Rebel general. 
Now, Davel" 

To my amazement, he put his arm over my shoul- 
der, and led me to his tent near by. 

"Dave," said he, facing me to him with a jerk 
when we were within, "I owe ye an apology." 

The pendulum of my feeling swung swiftly. 

"And I owe you one, sir," said I. 

He studied me deliberately, with a slow smile. 

"Do ye, lad?" he asked and then turned brusque 
again, brusque as he had been when I was ill. "Well. 
Let bygones be bygones. But I may as well warn 
ye. Ye're in my will for the amount of your sarv- 
ices. And," he added dryly, "a will's as good as a 
mortgage nowadays." 
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"I hope I never get it," I cried. 

"Losh, lad. An old curmudgeon like me's worth 
little side of a young lad as will throw away soft 
money for a duty. Sit ye down now and make your- 
self contented-like." 

But more than contented I was already by his 
words, the only compliment he ever gave me. 

We talked long, mostly of war, of our past de- 
feats, of the victories that must come. 

"They're fighting on 'their own ground," he 
summed it up, I remember. "And they have the bet- 
ter generals so far. And their cavalry are devils." 

"That's where I'd like to be," said I, the memory 
of the galloping men at Gaines's Mill whipping my 
blood again as it often had in the months between. 

"The cavalry?" repeated Doctor Don. "God 
knows we need it, and the folk at Washington are 
beginning to learn. Ye sit a horse well, I recollect. 
'Tis no' a bad thought, Dave." 

That was all then, but a few days later he sur- 
prised me by returning my call. 

"Dave," he said, without preamble, "ye can have 
a commission, if ye like." 

"A commission 1" I stared. 

"Aye. In the cavalry." 

Then I realized dimly that the power he had 
wielded in his "parish" was but transferred to a 
larger Held. But if all the politician generals, the 
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product of our unreadiness for war, had been like 
Doctor Don they would have been a blessing, in- 
stead of the curse they too often were. 

I stammered out my surprised gratitude and then, 
bringing even greater surprise, I think, to him, I 
shook my head. 

"I can't," I said, and I told him of Steve and 
Joel, with whom, willy nilly, I must fight out what- 
ever portion of the war was left to us, each or all. 

No doubt he was more irritated even than he 
seemed, as irritated as I was disappointed, but no 
oath of fealty could have made to me a tighter bond 
than that which our Wildcat comradeship had 
wrought. 

"Do yon two ye speak of know a horse from a 
hitching post?" asked Doctor Don, when I had done. 

"Joel rides far better than I," I said eagerly. 
"And Steve, horseman or not, would stay on any- 
thing, bareback, if it were faced south." 

"Humph," he grumbled. "Ye're a stubborn lad. 
I'll make a try." 

How he managed it I have never known. No 
doubt Stuart helped, riding with the wind, his plumed 
hat appearing with maddening persistency where we 
wished him least, and, as well, the need of a leaven 
of seasoned men in the fresh troops that were fran- 
tically organizing. 

Scarcely more than a week later I was in Wash- 
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ington City, and, with Doctor Don at my side, in 
the presence of bespectacled Mr. Stanton, whom we 
of the army disliked, and the lanky, awkward "wise 
man of the West," who seemed little more than a 
legend to us then. Early prejudices persist, and I 
can never think of Mr. Stanton, unjust though it be, 
as the great man history has painted him. But the 
other! It may seem sacrilege, but then I could 
think, as I looked at him, of no one but Joel — ^Jocl 
with harelip miraculously cured and a rich, far- 
seeing mind shining through shrewd, kindly eyes. 
And so I loved him on sight, with small considera- 
tion for his place and power. 

"And this is one of the Wildcats, the Wildcat, in 
fact," he said. "IVe heard of you." 

I stammered something. I know not what. 

"But you will have to change your name now, 
won't you?" he went on, with a wide smile. "Make 
it Catamount. Stanton," he added with a chuckle 
to the frowning Secretary, "if the British Ambassa- 
dor could have heard that, I've a notion he would 
think better of me." 

Mr. Stanton said nothing, nor stirred — a sour, 
disrespectful silence. The President's smile faded, 
but his patient face was still serene as he laid his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

"You have heartened me greatly. Wildcat," he 
said, using my nickname as if he had long known me 
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so. "No cause is weak which can find ready veterans 
among its very boys." 

A legend no longer for me, nor a President, nor 
a commander-in-chief I Only a plain man and a 
fatherly friend, like Joel doing his "job," and watch- 
ing over us all even as Joel watched over me. His 
genius for leadership mattered little to me then, 
though it was to come clear as a steady-growing 
beam of light athwart a darkened land. But I left 
his presence that day with a new personal allegiance 
linked with that to the flag. 

So it came that, as a captain of green and idle 
volunteer cavalry, I watched, through the mist and 
smoke clouds, a daring band in blue stick out still 
farther and farther those impudent tongues of 
bridge from the shore toward the flaming, death- 
dealing windows of Fredericksburg. And I wished 
to be in the thick of it instead of high on the safe 
hilltop, with the guns shaking the earth I stood on 
as they rained shell into the town. And Sergeant 
Steve beside me wished with me and spoke his long- 
ing in no uncertain words, while Joel, a private still, 
stood silently by, but one with us we knew. 

I was glad when at evening I was singled out as 
an emergency aide to the commanding general, and 
was sent forward as a courier. I passed through 
the shattered, smoking town, a weird chaos in the 
chill, quiet twilight, delivered my message and 
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started back. So I came by a staid mansion, appar- 
ently unscathed among the ruin our guns had 
wrought, its lower floor alight, a horde of gloating 
men in blue swarming in empty-handed and out 
with plunder, and at one window a woman's 
face, terrified. A woman in Fredericksburg that 
night ! 

I was down off my horse in an instant and, heed- 
less of anything save the honor and good name of 
our men and the appeal of that woman's face, 
plunged into the crowd, both pistol and saber drawn. 
I was up the steps, shouting angry commands as I 
went and giving a few the flat of my sword for 
emphasis, and found myself in a cheerful drawing- 
room, where herded a dozen more, one of whom 
was whistling as he cut with a jackknife an ancient 
family portrait from its frame. 

Perhaps it was my shoulder-straps which cowed 
them, and my raging scorn. But more, I think, guilt 
shamed them and the better instincts beneath their 
momentarily unleashed savagery. With the last 
blue back beyond the door, I turned to make what 
poor amends I might to her who had clung to her 
home while others had more wisely fled, and who 
had now suffered indignity and loss. 

"I am sorry indeed. Madam — " I began, and 
broke off wordless, breathless indeed, for beside 
her whose face I had seen at the window was a 
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taller, dominating figure, with glowing copper hair 
and eyes of steely blue. 

"Betty 1" I exclaimed, stupid with wonder. "Why 
are you here?" 

No sign of recognition came from her, nor did 
she stir as I had done, impulsively nearer. 

"And you?" she replied, her tone coldly bitter. 
"Why are you here?" 

"But this is madness," I cried for, daunted as I 
was by her manner, I could think only of her danger. 
"It is not yet too late to escape the worst. I can 
see that you have safe passage through our lines." 

The withering contempt of her gaze stopped me 
at last. 

"Safe passage I" she repeated. "I am not afraid 
of — of Yankees I" And with that word, the dam 
she had put too long upon her flooding passion 
broke. "Yankees 1 How I hate you, every vile one 
of you I I could kill you with my own hands one 
by one, and joy in the deed. I could " 

I had again drawn my Colt, and reached its butt 
out to her. 

"You may begin now," said I, in my theatrical 
way, though I meant each heartsick word, "if it 
will truly give you joy." 

Face flushed, she seized it from my hand, and 
with tigerish swiftness, leveled it straight at my 
head. 
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"Betty I" whispered the other hoarsely. 

For a second more neither of us moved. Then 
slowly the pistol sagged. She shrugged her proud 
shoulders, and laughed mirthlessly. 

"But why should I," she sneered, "when tomor- 
row Lee and Jackson will sweep down from Marye's 
Heights and choke the river with the whole craven 
pack of you?*' 

At the famous names, an odd sound had caught 
my ear, from a curtained doorway at her left. And 
now, a second time in scarcely a minute, I looked 
into a pistol barrel, behind which at the parted cur- 
tain was a dark, remembered face. Before I could 
make a move both had vanished, for she had seen 
too, and had leaped between us. 

"Besides," she cried, in lifted, haughty voice, 
"only a coward would shoot a man unarmed." 

Thus, in that short space, she had both threatened 
my life and saved it — so like her in quick transition 
that I half forgot for an instant the grim business 
we were in, and stood marveling at the picture she 
made, standing there. Only for an instant, however. 

"Here. Take this," she added, a little breathless 
now, and pressed the Colt back into my hand. 

"I am become greedy," said I. "I wish another." 

"Another 1" 

The look she gave me then, a long one, mingled 
resentment, appeal, and the faintest glint of her 
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dare-devil humor. She nodded finally, and swung 
about. 

"Hugh 1" she commanded. "Your pistol I" 

A moment of delay and she handed it to me, and 
stepped aside. 

"The window 1" I warned, but the other woman 
was already covering it. 

In his gray colonel's uniform Hugh Austin stood, 
a fine figure of a man, against the curtained back- 
ground, all the more distinguished for the left arm 
limp in a sling, and the dark face sallow with recent 
suffering. 

"I did not know you. Captain," he said smoothly. 
**I thought you were threatening them. A man is 
justified in protecting his women folk." 

I knew that he lied. His words were meant for 
her. His women folk! I hated him for daring to 
speak so of her. 

"You realize you are my prisoner?" I said curtly. 

"Yes. Since you made a woman disarm me," he 
retorted. 

I could have struck him for that. Would he have 
chosen instead a duel in their presence as a means 
of "protecting his women folk"? He was seeking 
to win back her regard and to hurt me before her — 
a double end. I could see his enmity in his look, 
and gave it back hotly. But I felt young before 
him. 
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"How come you to be here?" I asked. 

"Does that matter?" He spoke with deliberate 
insolence. "Oh, very well. It's quite simple. I 
came home wounded, on furlough, to my sister — 



Whom I was visiting," put in Betty Clairot, 
and I blessed her for making her place there 
clear. 

"I didn't suppose we'd let you cross," he went on. 
"And when I found out, it was too late." 

"And the 'women folk'?" I could not forbear 
the slur. 

"Safer here, with your gunners' marksmanship," 
he sneered, "than miles away in the open." 

I knew then that I must end it, or lose what little 
temper I had left. 

"You will give me your word before these ladies," 
and I put enough emphasis on those three words to 
bring color to his cheeks, "that you will take no 
offensive action against any of our men while they 
are here." 

"That will not be long," he jeered. 

"Your word!" I cried, at the end of my patience. 

"Yes, if I must." 

I did not turn my back, for I would not trust him 
even then. Instead I studied the floor before me. 

"I shall count to twenty-five," I said. 

When I looked up he was gone, and I convicted 
in my heart of technical dereliction of duty. Yet I 
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was glad, for my first glance at her face told me that 
I had, for the moment at least, beaten him in our 
duel for her good will. 

"I must urge you again to go," I said. 

She half turned to the other. 

'*I shall stay as long as the house stands," said 
Hugh Austin's sister. 

"And I with you," said Betty Clairot at once. 

I gave it up. Yet there was a word more, diffi- 
cult in that room,, that I must say. 

**Betty" — and my hand reached out toward her 
impulsively — "you are holding to that in which you 
believe. I, just as honestly, am on the other side. 
But must we, for that, you and I, be foes?" 

She put her hand in mine then, and her eyes were 
the color of sunlit heavens. 

"Forpve me. Wildcat," she said. 

I rode at a gallop, my brain and heart aswirl, 
now gloomy with foreboding, now with hope shining 
through. 

The General was pacing back and forth, a stocky 
figure, when I reported. Another, with major gen- 
eral's insignia on his shoulders, sat at a rough 
table. 

"But," from the pacing figure, "we know that 
Jackson is not here." 

"Jackson, confound him, is everywhere. General," 
said the other. 
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There was a pause while the answering dispatch 
I had brought him was read. 

"Another on your side," he flung out to the man 
at the table, as he finished. "Well" — ^to me — 
"anything else?" 

The snatch of their talk I had heard as I came 
in had set me thinking. I had faced Hugh Austin's 
pistol the second after Betty had carelessly men- 
tioned the two most famous enemy generals. Had 
it been effectually to stop my tongue? I pieced it 
all together swiftly. 

"Begging your pardon, sir, only this," I ventured. 
"I believe that General Jackson is in front of us. 
A Southern woman whom I met in the town, told 
me, off her guard I think, that both he and General 
Lee are there." 

"A woman 1" grumbled the general. "Why don't 
they take their women off? Don't they know I'd 
rather put a bullet in my own head than harm a 
Southern woman ? Jackson, eh ? Only a rumor. I 
don't believe it. But suppose it's true. This army 
has been scared and overcautious long enough. This 
time we're going through." 

It was my fate to pass the Austin house a dozen 
times in the bloody day that followed, and the next. 
Always it was untouched, bleak, apparently tenant- 
less. Then, beaten, we recrossed the river. Hugh 
Austin had been all too right in his scoffing prophecy. 
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It had not been long. But those few hours had cost 
thousands of men their lives and had deposed a 
gallant commander. In the blackness of that defeat 
there was, for me, a single ray of light. She was 
safe. 




CHAPTER XVII 

DARE you, Wildcat." 

Such were the last words — familiar enough 
to add a beat to my pulse — of a note which was 
slipped into my hand little more than a month later, 
bidding me to a dance at Clairot House as blithely 
as though war were at the other ends of the earth, 
and gray troops between but idle shadows. Yet 
nothing was omitted. I was to come alone. A 
rough map pointed a secret route of twisting paths 
and byroads. I was promised between twinkling 
quotation marks ''safe passage" as far as Clairot 
House was concerned. 

"I dare you, Wildcat." 

I had no right to go. And yet the army, in win- 
ter quarters, was disorganized, reorganizing. Great 
batches of men were North on well-earned furlough. 
And along the river bank blue and gray pickets were 
fraternizing, all disciplined enmity relaxed. Might 
not an officer as well meet friends on the other side? 
A dance 1 What knew I of dancing, a bound-out 
boy, a runaway, a soldier ? But had she not thrown 
her native enmity aside and bade me come to her, 
nay, dared me come ? 
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There was never any question of my decision, I 
think, though I argued with myself to dull my con- 
science and my reason. Then I told Steve and Joel, 
who sought to dissuade me and, finding that vain, 
begged to accompany me. But I was "to come 
alone." I could scarcely wait for the appointed 
night, for which I laid my plans. 

A fool's errand, yes, but fools are ever gay. My 
heart was light as I rode under the cold moon, the 
map she had drawn clear in my mind even as she 
was in my heart. Twice I thought I heard pursuit 
and drew quietly into thickets to wait. But there 
was nothing, and on I went, cautious and careless by 
turns. 

The house was ablaze with lights. It was as 
though my earlier vision of it had magically re- 
turned, and all that had happened between had 
vanished. I seemed to grow smaller, my carefully 
refurbished uniform turned cheap homespun again, 
and I high on the seat of the old clock wagon, 
with Ebenezer Strong. I guided my bay — ^Jerry 
I had called him for old time's sake — ^to the 
stables, and there came upon a squat, limping 
figure. 

"Hello," I called. 

For answer rose a shrill screech. 

"Yankees I Murderin', stealin' Yankees 1" 

I was off Jerry, and had him by the arm, before 
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he had taken a half-dozen jerky steps toward the 
house. 

"Ned, it's Wildcat. Don't you remember? It's 
Wildcat." 

"Fo' de Lawd 1" he chattered. "Not de li'l Wild- 
cat dat Ole Ned saw get a lickin' right heah, in dis 
very spot I" 

"Yes." 

"In dat uniform I Lawdy, but yo' mus' got a 
taste fo' bein' licked. Yassah. Yah-ha I" 

I laughed with him. 

"We aren't through yet, Ned," I said. 

"But yo' bettah get out o' heah, Marse Wil'cat, 
quick," he warned. "Dey's all gray in dere, sah." 

"A bit of blue for variety, Ned," said I. "What 
was that you said about Yankees?" 

The loyal old darkey scratched his head and 
thought. 

"Well, Ah reckon yo' on dat side jes' so's to make 
hit mo' even." 

I laughed again, and, leaving Jerry with him, 
crossed to the side door, remembrance still tagging 
at my heels. 

Gray they were within as old Ned had said, and 
at sight of me all turned and stared as others here 
had once before. A pariah then, I seemed a pariah 
still, until she came swiftly from far down the room, 
smiling, her hands outstretched in warm and eager 
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welcome — too eager far for him who paced beside 
her, dark-faced and aloof. 

"You're here I" she cried. "I've won my bet, 
Hugh. Your present. I claim your present." 

He nodded to me, searching his pockets, and I 
was glad we had thus an excuse to avoid the mockery 
of meeting hands. 

"I have it ready," he said dryly, and drew forth 
an ancient ring with gleaming stones set deep. 

Whatever else Hugh Austin may have lacked, he 
failed not in audacity. But she was ever ready. 
With only a trace of heightened color she took it 
from him. 

"What a beauty!" she exclaimed, and slipped it 
upon the third finger of her right hand. And neither 
he nor I in that instant could have read what lay 
beneath her veiled glance, whether shy pleasure or 
irritation or embarrassment or mischief. 

For myself embarrassment and anger mingled. 
I sought for words and by a miracle found them. 

"My coming must not be wholly loss to you. 
Colonel Austin," I said swiftly, and drew his pistol 
which I had carried since Fredericksburg. "It is 
my first chance to return it." 

He accepted it with a graceful bow, though none 
too well pleased, I think. But Harry Clairot, who 
had come up behind me, clapped me jovially upon 
the back. 
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"Handsomely donel" he cried. "And I'm right 
glad to see you again. I hope you've forgotten how 
I tried to order you about the last time." 

"That was my own fault," I laughed. 

"You were the best imitation of a real nigger I 
ever saw." His eyes, as sunny blue as hers could 
be, twinkled irresistibly. 

"Do 'She's a clipper,' Wildcat," she begged. 

But I shook my head. 

"I can't," I said. "I know him better now. He's 
in my command, too brave a man and too good a 
friend to ridicule." 

"Joell" she exclaimed, scoffing a little. 

But Harry Clairot understood. 

"I like you the better for that," he declared with 
frank heartiness. "I know. It's the same with us. 
War is ghastly, but it sifts them out." 

"Yes," said I, glancing without intent at Hugh 
Austin. "It sifts them out." 

Then the music started, and she put out her hands 
toward me. 

"The guest of the evening," she said, with a 
smile. 

But again I had to shake my head, reddening now 
and awkward. I had a vision of a wood road, and 
of a lumbering farm horse distanced by a fleeting 
Princess. As ever, I was lagging behind. 

"I do not know a single step," said I, the more 
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bluntly, no doubt, for the ill-disguised satisfaction in 
Hugh Austin's look. 

Once again she waited for me, this time by slip- 
ping one hand within my arm, and guiding me along 
the wall toward the door. 

"I'm tired of dancing," was all she said. 

As we passed the threshold, I had a glimpse, over 
my shoulder, of Hugh Austin's glowering face. 
And, her hand within my arm and Harry Clairot's 
hearty welcome still echoing in my ears, I was sorry. 
I had never enjoyed personal hatred as some seem 
to, and two years of war against such men as, for 
the most part, the South sent against us, had but 
made me dislike it the more. I left it gladly now 
behind me, as we came out under the moon and 
climbed, by mutual, unconscious wish it seemed, the 
slope at the rear. 

I said little, and so, I think, made her talk the 
more — of her father in part, whom gout and years 
had kept from the front, and who was at Richmond 
handling munitions, piecing together the product of 
the Tredegar with the crop from victorious battle- 
fields and whatever from abroad our constantly 
tightening blockade let through. I was the more 
silent since, interested as I might be in the courtly 
gentleman I remembered so well, he only visualized 
anew the barrier of powder and steel which rose 
between us. 
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We came at last to the plateau and paused. No 
crackling fire lit the eminence tonight. Of the loom- 
ing cabins most were dark. There was scarcely a 
sound save the distant humming of the fiddles below. 
The valley beyond lay under a gossamer web of 
mingled haze and moonshine. Haze and moon- 
shine and far-away music 1 It was hard to realize 
that, gun in hand, thousands were facing other thou- 
sands on opposite river banks ; that any day I might 
be at the throats of the gray men dancing below, 
and they at mine, her brother among the rest with 
weapons her father furnished. Yet that realization 
hovered in both our minds, hovered and half hid the 
moonshine and haze, half drowned the elfin music. 
Meaning to think only of her, I caught myself won- 
dering instead about a shadowy line of wire over- 
head, which I did not remember. 

"And you are here alone?" I asked, at last. 

"Much of the time, yes. There are Ned and the 
others, of course." 

"Why not join your father?" 

"But why? You have never come this way so 
far, and never will." 

I smiled at the arrogant certainty of her, and 
sobered that she must say "you." 

"I could almost be disloyal enough to wish it," I 
said. 

"It's better out here in the dark," she laughed, 
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her old singing laughter. "Your uniform looks al- 
most gray." 

"It isn't. It's blue. Do you hate the blue so 
much?" 

"I have sworn never to wear any shade of it 
again. And some become me very well." 

I laughed perforce at such feminine vengeance. 

"I abominate the thought that my mother was 
part Northern, that I have even an ounce of Yankee 
blood," she cried, stirred by my laughter. 

"You are an arrant Rebel," I said. 

"And you a would-be conqueror," she retorted. 

"Not to conquer, but to win you back." 

"By force I" she scoffed. 

"The last resort. You blocked all other ways." 

"And by that way you advance and retreat, cau- 
tious and faint of heart. You are not winning." 

"Not yet," said I. 

So we sparred. Yet, beneath impersonal North 
and South it seemed to me we talked hiddenly of 
ourselves, she rebellious and aloof while I, deter- 
mined but uncertain, laid doubtful siege. She was 
as elusive, as puzzling as her men in the valley to 
the westward had been to ours. She had always 
seemed away, beyond, and now more than ever. 
I stood confused, not sure of myself or of her, or of 
my ground. 

"How stubborn you are, and gloomy 1" she cried. 
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"Oh, the gloomy North and the sunny South, how 
could they ever blend?" 

"They have and will again." 

"Never 1" 

"In a rainbow of new hope and happiness," 
said I. 

She was silent a moment. Then: 

"Why did you come tonight. Wildcat?" she asked 
suddenly. 

My heart quickened. 

"I am chasing a rainbow, Betty," I said, turning 
to her. 

Were her eyes steel or sky as they looked at me 
through the dark? 

"Hope and happiness 1" she whispered, and out 
of the past: "You're a queer boy. Wildcat." All 
at once she laughed aloud — a swift, amazing transi- 
tion — ^gay, brittle laughter. "And I too am queer. 
Why did I ask you to come? Listen to me now. 
Partly to see whether you would still take a dare. 
You are anathema to Hugh. Partly to try his pa- 
tience. Partly for willful curiosity, to see what you 
were really like, how you had changed." 

Chilled, I stared at her in the dim moonshine. 

"I don't believe that," I said stupidly, while I 
wondered. 

"It's true." 

I could only shrug my shoulders. 
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**You remind me that I have a long ride ahead of 
me," I said, rather stiffly. 

"So soon?" 

**I have no wish to go to a Southern prison, 
Betty." 

"At least? there you would be safe." 

Was it concern or gay mockery? 

"If I were taken tonight," said I, "I should be a 
diisgrace to the flag." The thought, expressed, 
shook me a little. I had been guilty of a measure of 
disloyalty in coming and realized it now for the first 
time. 

"Your flag," she retorted. 

"It was yours, and shall be again." 

She laughed, but without the singing mirth I loved 
to hear. 

"You are changed. Why, it is so little time since 
I came through the brush yonder, and saw you 
sitting by old Ned. And you were ridiculously 
young, and big-eyed and gentle. . And now you are 
very old, and rather stern and — and a Yankee sol- 
dier!" 

"And you?" I asked. 

"I ? I am a willful, selfish Rebel woman." 

"Don't say things like that," I cried almost 
sharply. 

For answer she only laughed again. 

We went down the slope in silence, and the bar- 
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ricr seemed even higher, more impassable than when 
we had ascended. We came to the lower level, and 
in the shadow of a tree she paused. That tree with 
the moonlit lawn between us and the bright windows, 
the music of the fiddles I 

Impulse ruled me that bold instant. I leaned to 
her and touched her cheek with my lips. She drew 
herself away and up, rigidly. 

"The Yankee method 1" she said, with a scorn 
that was both iced and blasting. 

"No," said I, with a steadiness I lacked within. 
"To remind you of a girl and a ragged boy who 
were friends." 

But she did not unbend then. Still erect, coldly 
aloof, she passed into the big room at my side. 

I bade her brother good-by, and the others whom 
I had met — friends tonight though enemies tomor- 
row. 

"A quiet trip, Captain," Harry Clairot said in his 
genial way. "May you dodge the clutches of our 
men and of our old friend Ebenezer Strong." 

I had been drawn to him perforce because of his 
resemblance to her, but tonight I liked him for him- 
self. 

"May the first be as sleepy," I laughed, "as the 
second is far away." 

He was still smiling, but there was a quizzical 
change in his look. I thought nothing of it then. 
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"Yes, and even sleepier 1" he called heartily. 

I glanced about for Hugh Austin, for I meant to 
give him no new cause for bitterness, however tri- 
fling. But he was nowhere in sight. I turned to 
her, but she motioned me to the door, and followed 
me out into the hallway. She put her hand in mine 
which I had reached out to her, and spoke before I 
could find my dull words of leave-taking. 

"Wildcat," she said softly, "there was another 
reason. I can't let you go without telling you. It 
was partly because I just wished to see you. I don't 
know why. I wished it, that was all — as I did once 
before." 

The steel was gone from her look now and the 
chill from her voice. 

"Once before?" I asked, trying to remember. 

"You did not know," she whispered. "I may as 
well confess now as ever. That summer, after you 
ran away — I wished it then. I was lonely. I wanted 
you back. You wrote me a letter. I — I let him 
know where you were." 

I know not how I looked, but within all was sud- 
denly a jumbling chaos of bewilderment and un- 
belief. 

"Are you angry?" she asked after a moment. "I 
wanted you back. . Can't you see — ^be a little bit 
pleased?" 

"No, I am not angry," I managed to say haltingly. 
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"I don't know. It's more surprise, I think, than 
anything else." 

"If I wish you again, will you come?" 

If she had asked me that in the moonlight, on 
the plateau, would I not have said yes? But 
there my guilt in the risk I had already taken had 
quickened in me. And now 1 

"If I can, and serve the flag," I said. 

"The flag I" 

I seemed to hear it fluttering above me as it had 
that far-away night in the North when I had thought 
long of her. I drew myself straight. 

"The*flag must come first," I said, and saying it, 
bent and kissed the hand I held. "Good-by." 

Out into the dark I carried a vision of queenly 
shoulders, of flaming cheeks and copper hair that 
glimmered in the half light, and of eyes I could 
not read. And I was both glad and sorry I had 
come, and sorry and glad that I was to go. 

"Which way yo' gwine, Marse Wil'cat," asked 
Ned, as I mounted. 

I told him. 

He came close to my stirrup. 

"Bettah go up back yonder." He pointed toward 
the plateau from which she and I had just come. 
"On de top dere yo'U see a path to de lef. Dat dar 
path hit take yo' to the road yo' gwine, 'bout a mile 
furder on. Yassah." 
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'*Is It shorter, Ned?" 

"Hit mought be, jes' a li'l." 

**Only a little?" said I. "Then I think I'll stick 
to the way Miss Betty told me. Thank you just the 
same, Ned." 

He moved back a step or two. 

"Yo' suah Missy Betty done tol' yer?" he in- 
sisted. 

"Of course." 

"Den Ole Ned ain't gwine say nuffin' mo'." 

It meant to me, as I bade him good-by, only old 
Ned's well-intentioned effort to guide me. My mind 
was a blur at that moment with Betty Clairot; how 
she had looked, the pressure of her hand, what she 
had just told me. I could see the panting boy, my- 
self, with Ebenezer Strong leading the chase on that 
Boston street, and Tony's phaeton ahead at the 
curbing. And she whom I had trusted most had 
set him onl For the sake of that boy I could 
scarcely forgive her. Yet she had done it because 
she cared to see me, to have me near her — and again 
tonight 1 For that I rejoiced. The two thoughts 
clashed within me, a grinding conflict, neither wholly 
winning. 

I rode incautiously, for the way I took was little 
traveled. My real danger lay far beyond as I 
should approach the river. I listened perfunctorily 
for sounds ahead and behind, and let that suffice. 
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And all was silent and peaceful under the moonlight. 

"Haiti" 

Too late I gave Jerry the spur. He only reared 
and plunged. Too late, too, I understood old Ned's 
warning. A hand had seized the bridle and another 
held the pistol which was leveled at my heart. The 
moonlight gleaming on the barrel was peaceful no 
longer. 

"Dismount I" 

The voice came not from the man before me, but 
from another in the shadow by the roadside. Two 
at least, then! I got down obediently, my heart 
sinking to black depths. A prisoner, and taken 
while absent from duty. Then my spirits came back 
with swift rebound, as I recognized in the man at 
Jerry's head one of the Clairot guests whom I had 
seen but an hour before. 

"This is a jest," I laughed, "and a good one." 

"Disarm him 1" came from the shadow. 

I turned toward the voice. It was too apparently 
disguised. I think I should have guessed it, even 
had I not known in a flash that the second pistol, 
with its long, oddly carved handle, covering me out 
of the shadow, was one that I had carried since 
Fredericksburg. To such an end had Hugh Aus- 
tin's bitterness against me carried him. 

Unarmed, I faced him. 

"Miss Clairot assured me of safe conduct," I 
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said evenly. "It scarcely becomes any of her friends 
to break her word for her." 

I thought thus to appeal to the gentleman within 
him. 

"Miss Clairot arranged this," came the amazing 
answer, the voice more natural in triumph. 

I stood aghast a second, and in that second came 
from the thicket behind me a low, mournful call. 

"Whip-poor-will. Whip-poor-will." 

I had heard that plaintive note here in this coun- 
try about me, but now it came, incredibly, across 
hundreds of miles from the Cottertown woods. It 
stirred my blood out of sluggish hopelessness. 

"You lie," I shouted, struck at the pistol in the 
shadow before me, and leaped, bearing him in his 
surprise beneath me at the road's edge. And as I 
leaped, my lips, taught long ago by Joel, pursed for 
the answer. 

"Whip-poor-wiU." 

Not a shot was fired. They closed in too quickly 
upon the man at Jerry's bridle, and Joel plucked the 
weapon from Hugh Austin's hand before I loosened 
my hold and scrambled to my feet. 

"Your horses, Steve," I commanded, and he 
brought them from some rods ahead. They were 
hidden where a path from above joined the road- 
way, the path no doubt which Ned had told me of. 

"Old Highhat and I," explained Steve as casually 
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as though we had been alone in the roadway, "we 
didn't like the looks of your hitting out toward 
Richmond single-handed, when the whole blamed 
army couldn't make it. So we up and followed you. 
Just as well. we did, too, with these two Johnnies 
laying for you." 

But I was eyeing the man before me who was 
nonchalantly brushing the dust from his gray uni- 
form. 

"We shall not return the compliment, Colonel 
Austin," said I. "Evert if it were convenient, I 
should not forget that we have both been her guests 
tonight. But tell me that you lied." 

He stood dumb for some seconds. Then : 

"I did not lie," he said. 

I mounted Jerry. 

"You will find your pistols on the road ahead, if 

* 

you care to come for them," I called back. 

Above the noise of our horses' hoofs came Steve's 
voice : 

"Three little Wildcats all a-standin' in a row, 
'Forward, march,' the cap*n cries, and forward we must go. 
We eat and sleep and breathe because the cap'n tells us so, 
As we go marching on." 

Grateful as I was I could not join in then. She 
had said that I seemed old. I was still older now. 
I would "at least be safe" in a Southern prison, I 
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could hear her say it, while Jerry's every hoofbeat 
seemed to reiterate monotonously, **He lied — ^lied — 
lied — ^liedl" Yet she had betrayed me once before. 
And I, for her, had in these last few hours been a 
traitor too— a trifling way perhaps, but none the 
less large to me then — a traitor to the flag. *'He 
lied— lied— lied— lied 1" 

In the wary silence that soon fell upon us three 
my heart turned hard. A kiss was sour on my lips. 
And the rainbow I had looked for seemed to vanish 
into bleak sky. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

AS I stood on the platform of the Cottcrtown 
Station, everything seemed sadly shrunken: 
the little white store building which had 
loomed so huge and awe-inspiring with its porch m 
front where the speaker had stood that long ago 
Fourth of July; and the scattered houses, dingier 
now for the white mantle of snow which lay over 
all ; and the leisurely quiet where once it had seemed 
so bustling with activity. So different is the per- 
spective of boyhood and even early maturity. The 
Cotter mills along the river alone were somewhat as 
I had pictured them, for they in truth had doubled 
in size, the clocks forgotten now and weapons of 
war their only product. 

The livery sleigh I had ordered came jingling 
up, but I started my three-mile journey with the 
doubts which the town had given me, dulling the 
edge of anticipation I had had in my errand. And 
the sight of the bare little cottage of Tom- Judge, 
from the comer where we turned off from the main 
street, unexpectedly put shame into me as well. Yet 
on we went since, having started, I would not turn 
back. 
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A year had gone with its thundering, shuddering 
crises, and more were just ^head. It was the first 
furlough I had taken and I was using it to meet, of 
my own will, Ebenezer Strong. Never once had I 
forgotten my pledge to myself, not in vengeance but 
in plain justice, that he should taste the lash I had 
suffered at his hands. We were on more equal 
terms, I had thought, my young strength toughened 
by a soldier's toil and exposure matching his burly 
man-grown power. More than will, it had been 
keen, stubborn desire. But now I wondered, as we 
ci^t cheerily through drifts and scraped over bare, 
wind-swept places, if he too had not shrunken, and 
the hardness that had caked about my heart, this 
last twelvemonth as never before, gave a little as 
did the crust under our runners. But it stiffened 
again as we passed the empty hilltop house and 
came down the slope beyond to the ramshackle barn 
of bitter memory. 

I strode around to the kitchen door, the front of 
the house being tight-shuttered and deserted, ready 
for my task. But Oh, I was daunted indeed by the 
figure which stood behind the narrow crack between 
door and jamb I 

"How-d'ye-do, soldier,'* came a peevish, half- 
frightened voice. "What d'ye want here?" 

How little she looked and pinched and sallow and 
flat-chested and hopeless, this woman whom I had 
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once called Aunt Sophie I Then she coughed, a 
hard, rasping cough which shook her thin frame 
convulsively. At that, though my impulse was to 
turn away forsaking my errand, I crowded within, 
and closed the door behind me upon the wintry air. 

"I came to see Ebenezer Strong," I said more 
kindly than I had ever dreamed of speaking again 
in that house. 

"He ain't here. I kind of thought you might be 
bringin* word of him." She had moved back, and 
watched me doubtfully out of washed-out eyes. 

"I?" 

"He's with the army. Who are you, anyway?" 

With the army! The last place I should have 
looked for him I My errand had been futile and I 
was not sorry. 

"David, Aunt Sophie," I said. 

She peered up at me, as ever in her limp, ex- 
pressionless way. 

"Gay's boy! I'd never know'd you. You're a 
heap better lookin' than you used to be." There 
was no sign of emotion, though I am sure she was 
glad to see me. "Yes, he's a sutler, and makin' lots 
of money." 

Dull as she was, she saw the contempt in my look. 

"You never liked him," she said. "Don't know 
as I blame you none. You don't think he'll get hurt 
down there, do you?" she added anxiously. 
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'No," said I. 

*' 'Cause I don't know what I'd do, if anything 
happened to Eb." 

It was pitiful to me, that suddenly showing spark 
of affection which even he had not been able to 
stamp out. 

**I thought you might be in the other house," I 
said, a little harshly. 

"I tried it. But I was lonesomer there than here. 
I ain't one for changes." 

But she must be lonely here, I realized with re- 
newed pity, and spoke of it. 

"Well, Miss Mary Graham she comes out when 
she can," was the dull reply. 

Mary! I remembered what Joel had told me. 
And she was still doing what she could. I wished 
honestly that, following her lead, I might do some- 
thing to fill the blankness of poor Aunt Sophie's 
life, and I spoke my wish blunderingly. 

**Yes, I guess you mean well enough," she said in 
her flat voice. "She says you do." 

That was all, save that at the door she added : 

"If you see Eb down there, tell him to come on 
home. We've got money enough." 

This, and a rasping cough which echoed in my 
ears as I rode back to Cottertown. 

The servant who answered my knock at the door 
of the little cottage told me that Judge Graham was 
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expected on the up train, due in a matter of fifteen 
minutes. I had determined not to ask for Mary, to 
keep the incognito I was the surer of since Aunt 
Sophie had not known me, and to enjoy their final 
surprise. So I took the chair the woman indicated, 
there in the dusky hallway I knew so well. 

I wondered at the servant and what her presence 
meant. But there was no other change, and I was 
glad, sitting there, that I was waiting. The feeling 
I had had at Mary's simple message which Joel 
had brought me nearly three years before, was re- 
vived, became real. It was a home-coming. I 
breathed it in with the air, and a quiet contentment, 
new to me, spread through me. Here in this very 
hall she had given me my sign of freedom. Almost 
at my side was the door which led to Tom- Judge's 
study, with its rows of books and the hearth before 
which Mary had bathed my cut hands and had pulled 
off my wet and torn stockings, that night of my 
escape. Beyond was the window through which I 
had climbed. 

A noise, unmistakably the crushing of a news- 
paper, broke in on me sharply. I saw that the 
study door was the faintest crack ajar. Then a man 
spoke and every word came clear. 

"Yes, it's splendid, of course. Mary,'* after a 
slight pause, "I always feel that you think I ought 
to have enlisted." 
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"No, I have never thought that." The well- 
remembered quiet voice held me breathless, inert. 

"You must see that I'm of vastly more use here 
— with the mills." 

"Yes, Jonathan. And perhaps it is the braver 
choice, as well." 

"Something more than bravery." The low words 
quivered with feeling. "Love. This left me near 
to you. Don't you see, Mary? I would throw the 
mills to the scrap heap ; be called a thousand times a 
coward; anything for that. I love you. More 
than all the world ! I love you !" 

I could not help hearing and I would not listen 
longer. I leaped to my feet and, picking up my long 
coat which I had loosened in the warmth, I knocked 
loudly upon the study door. 

A silence, and then her footsteps and the door 
opening before me. 

"I was seeking Judge Graham," said I lamely. 

She seemed little changed, the same wide eyes 
and full, red cheeks and sturdy shoulders. 

"He will be here shortly. Come in. We arc 
proud to greet anyone in that uniform." 

There was nothing else to do. I bowed and 
passed in, as awkward, no doubt, as I felt. 

"This is Mr. Cotter," she said, "Captain ?" 

The merest fraction of a second elapsed. Then: 
"David I" she cried. 
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By what sorcery had her clear eyes seen past bulk 
and downy beard and bronzed skin, or her ear 
caught, in my deep voice, the echo of the old boyish 
treble ? 

I gave one hand to Jonathan Cotter, while she 
still held the other and, in the midst of their wel- 
come, felt myself more the clumsy interloper than 
ever. He was big and handsome, towering above 
me still as he had when we had fought in the school 
yard. And if he was irritated at my interruption, 
he hid his irritation successfully and met me with a 
graceful cordiality which I liked perforce and en- 
vied. 

Plausibly enough, he soon excused himself, how- 
ever, and she went with him to the door. I stood 
looking out of the farther window — ^the one through 
which, bedraggled and shivering, I had once climbed 
— and, to deafen my ears to their distant, low- 
voiced talk, I hummed the first thing that came into 
my head : 

"Three little Wildcats all a-standin' in a row, 
'Forward march,* the cap*n cries, and forward we must go. 
We eat and sleep and breathe because the cap'n tells us so, 
As we go marching on." 

She had returned, her face illumined by a telltale 
radiance. It was as if a flower, in the dewy morn- 
ing, had suddenly unfolded all its inner beauty which 
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It had shyly hid before. And I was glad for her, in 
spite of the queer ache I felt and overcame because 
it was unworthy. It was ever so with Mary. By 
her very presence she made one forget self, and 
rejoice in the joy of others. 

"Is there more of it?'* she asked. 

I sang the other verses, ending with that last one 
which Steve had added just before Gettysburg: 

"Then up aloft well cheer it, reunited Wildcats three, 
And salute the greater Cap'n who commands eternity, 
And unless we sore mistake Him, 'Forward march,* His 
word will be 
And we'll go marching on.' 
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There was silence for a moment when I had 
finished, her eyes aglow with strange lights. 

"And there are still three?" 

"Yes." 

"Who are the other two?" 

I told her of Steve and Joel. 

"Joel I Then you had my — ^my message at the 
beginning." 

"Yes." 

"You have been long in coming." 

Why? I might have had a furlough before, cer- 
tainly at that very time when I had ridden past the 
Rebel lines to Clairot House. Pride, perhaps — to 
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make my position sure in "courage and honor'* — but 
more, I owned, a lack of inner urge, a lack that 
seemed strange to me now as I looked at her, saying 
nothing of what I was thinking. 

"But of course you held to your duty," she added, 
and shamed me into a kind of frankness. 

"I had a double errand today," I said, and 
blurted out that part which had to do with Ebe- 
nezer Strong. 

"Oh 1" She was shocked, yet smiling, a way some 
good women have. 

"You will think less of me for that, no doubt." 

To my surprise she shook her head. 

"No one ever more richly deserved a sound 
thrashing," she said. "Yet I think I am as glad he 
was not here." 

"And I, too, now," said I, for even in her militant 
anger against him I saw my long-held resolution to 
be boyish and petty, and I buried it forever, while 
she looked on, unknowing. 

Yet perhaps she guessed, for she treated it as 
something ended, and, sitting in a chair which faced 
the hearth, pointed me to another. 

"Now tell me everything, David — since you left 
Cottertown," she said. 

So I told, in barest outline, what I have set down 
here of my first struggle for my freedom. Words, 
usually hard for me to find, came fluently, for 
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though, for the most part, I eyed the snapping fire 
before us, I felt her steady eyes upon me and, behind 
them, an understanding heart. I was at home. 

I came to Ebenezer Strong's appearance at Runci- 
man's, and my flight. 

**How did he know where you were?" It was 
her first interruption. 

**A letter I wrote to Cottertown." 

**Not the one to Tom-Judge, David," she said. 

•*No." 

"Did you think it was, then?" 

**I did not know." 

"But you do now?" 

"Yes." 

That was all, yet as I went on, I marveled that I 
should ever have doubted him, and found real joy 
in the thought that of her at least I had never had 
a question. And oddly, I utterly forgave Betty, 
and thought of her more gently than I had for the 
last hard year. I seemed at peace with the world — 
a new mood for me — that day. 

On and on went my story — ^to Ware Crossing at 
last, and her belated letter. Then my trials on the 
Lapwing, and with the brown bag, with the hour- 
glass fatally dripping meanwhile, and at last Matt 
Brierly's, and her final word of my failure. 

As I came to this, I heard her low exclamation, 
and looked up. Her eyes shone through mist, held 
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mine for a long moment and glanced away fireward. 
I could see only the tender line of her cheek and 
chin, propped, as I had pictured her, by her hand. 
And in that second something happened. My heart 
stopped. My throat choked. A thrill shot through 
me. I stared at her with new eyes as at someone 
strange. 

**I should not write you so now," she said at 
last, that pulsing note which I remembered in her 
voice, though she was trying, I sensed, to con- 
trol it. 

Still I stared. 

"If it had been only I, I should not have written 
at all, or, writing, should have begged you for your 
own sake to stay away," she continued slowly. 
"But it was so much bigger than that. Freedom just 
to gain our own ends, how little that is! A cause 
certain of defeat. Nor was it so much poor Miss 
Stanton. It was you, David. I wanted you to be 
capable of fearless sacrifice, wanted it with all my 
heart. So, being young, I wrote you, and have 
never forgiven myself; least of all now. You — ^you 
do not know me well, David." 

I might have cried out that at least, belatedly, I 
was beginning to learn, but instead: 

"You were ever wise and good," I stammered. 

What had I said? I could think, at her quick 
glance, only of a young deer I had shot with Joel 
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years before, and the stricken look in its big eyes. 
I wanted to go to her, to seize her in my arms, to 
soothe her hurt, whatever it was; and I sat still, 
dazed, perhaps, by the very impulse, while the look 
faded as swiftly as it had come. 

"Go on," she said steadily. 

But my tale went haltingly now, my brain con- 
fused, my tongue blundering, while in my heart the 
ache came again and grew. I stumbled on, daring 
not to look at her, sickened of my story and yet 
dreading to end it. Surely, however little I had 
known Mary, I knew myself not at all, that bewil- 
dering hour. 

"A worthy descendant," broke in at last a familiar 
voice. "The shade of your great-grandsire should 
be proud of you." 

How long he had been behind us in the wintry 
dusk I do not know. He seemed much the same, 
only grayer and graver. 

"At least we are," , he added heartily, as he 
grasped my hand. "Davey, it is good to see you, 
isn't it. Midge?" 

Midge I How sweet the old nickname sounded ! 
And she was bringing up his chair for him. 

"Better sit down, Tom-Judge," she advised 
gently. "You are tired." 

"No. Yes, perhaps I am a little. A busy place, 
the Capitol, these days." He leaned back and 
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closed his eyes. "Back again tomorrow — ^you with 
me, Midge." 

So I learned that the little man whom Cottertown 
had scoffed at was a State official now and chief 
counselor to the Iron Governor. And she was his 
secretary, his counselor. 

"Can you come with us, Davey?" he asked. 

I shook my head, cursing myself for the time I 
had spent in New York with Matt Brierly. 

"The night train from Buford," I said. 

"From BufordI Different, eh?" 

"Yes." 

Different indeed, with a new, wonderful Mary 
lighting the lamp behind us. 

"You to your duty, and we to ours," he said, and 
sighed. "I only wish that yours was mine." 

"Tom-Judge tried to enlist," Mary put in, "but 
they would not take him." 

"It was age at first, and then my heart," he ex- 
plained sadly. "But they only listened. If they 
could but have read all that was within I" 

"You are of more use where you are, Tom- 
Judge," she said — Jonathan Cotter come back to 
haunt me. 

"Of course, Midge." But I could see that he was 
unsatisfied. 

Of the talk that followed I remember nothing, 
for she had vanished kitchenwards to make ready 
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the supper, and my heart followed her while my 
mind tried to keep pace with his questions and 
shrewd comment. 

At the table, later, things were clearer, for she 
was there. Little by little, too, I was getting my 
bearings out of the strange tempest that had shaken 
me. It was, inevitably, of the war that we spoke. 
I say "we." Chiefly Tom-Judge, for Mary and I 
said little, I remember. 

"The crest of the wave is passed, I believe,*' he 
said. "There are smoother waters ahead. I knew 
it would be long. If we had but been ready I" 

It was his old cry. 

"But the spirit of the fathers was not dead, 
Daveyl" he added. 

"Neither North nor South," I ventured. 

"I am glad to hear you say that." He nodded at 
me, his old way. "It is true. We are closer to- 
gether now, we understand each other better, though 
we are killing each other, than for a score of years 
before the war began. And they are fighting, in 
their hearts, for the same cause we are fighting for. 
That is the huge pity of it all: that they can gain 
the great end they seek only in defeat." 

It may not seem so now, but it was a big thing to 
think and to say in those angry, desolating times. 
I remembered what Dr. Owen had said: "A great 
man, yon." I had not realized it any more than I 
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had the marvel of her who sat opposite him, chin 
propped on hand, listening. It was not they who 
had changed. It was I, from boy to man. 

"For them there should be no lasting bitterness/' 
he went on. "The real enemies are the skulkers, 
the peace-shouters, the cowards who, proclaiming 
themselves loyal, are working underground against 
us." 

"Are they not the fruits of freedom?" I asked. 

"They are those that would 'save their own 
skins,' " quoted Mary. 

"Yes, and so of themselves they rot and fall," 
said Tom-Judge. "Some rotten fruit. But the 
tree of freedom is sound. It bears. That is the 
point." 

"Yes," said I. 

"And," hummed Mary, careless of metaphor, 
"the flag goes marching on." 

"Amen," said Tom-Judge devoutly. 

Her full lips still parted, her brown eyes wide and 
uplifted, the sweet firmness of cheek and neck and 
shoulder stirred memories older than any I had of 
Mary. The ideal vision I had wrought in the dark 
of Betty, and had forgotten before the different real- 
ity I Here, at last, it was fulfilled, after years of 
blindness. 

The eyes turned slowly, drawn by my look, and 
my breath caught as it had in Tom-Judge's study. 
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*You have not run across Eb Strong?" asked 
■n-Judge. 

'No." 
■ 'I do not trust his loyalty overmuch." 

And the hilltop house is empty," I said irrele- 

ly. 

t Yes." But his mind was on other things. 

i here came a loud rapping at the outer door, and 

as up at once. 

'm expecting a telegram," he explained, and left 

,^ou have seen her since, David?" 
' ow did she guess that Betty was in my mind? 
I had been thinking, rancor gone, how like that 
on the hilltop porch it had been to demand im- 
. )usly her moment's whim and to regret the cost 
, freely after, while Mary had ever thought of 
t, last. 
.*^es. 

s she as beautiful as ever?" 
tvlore so, I think." 

^t is hard that she is on the other side. I have 
rht of that, David." 

vlary," said I desperately. "This afternoon — 
know why I knocked?" 

Ifes," she nodded, the rich color mounting to 
jfbrow but her eyes unwavering. "You heard." 
fMay I-^wish you joy?" 
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A second's pause. Then slowly she lifted her 
head a little higher. 

"We can each of us wish the other that.'* 

Then Tom-Judge came back, not alone. It had 
been neither his telegram nor, as I had feared, my 
sleigh. It was Jonathan Cotter. 

She believed that it was Betty and I. Was I 
willing to let her go on thinking that? Yes, rather 
than mar her happiness. I remembered how radiant 
she had been when she came back from him that 
afternoon. 

Was he worthy of her? I watched him, big and 
handsome, and listened to his graceful, ready speech, 
while I was gruff with monosyllables. Yes, no doubt 
he was worthier than I. 

I was humble. Love had come to me, love that 
did not grasp but gave. Only she mattered. I was 
ready at last for "fearless sacrifice." Yet I had 
faced a hundred guns more easily than the emptiness 
ahead. ' 

The sleigh came. I bade them good-by, Mary j 
last of all, at the door where she had given me the 
flag that lay even now against my breast. 

"God bless you, Mary." 

"And spare you, David." 

So, my hand still tingling to the touch of hers, I 
drove off, a second time, for Buford, leaving her 
with him. 



CHAPTER XIX 

A NEGRO and two nondescripts in worn but- 
ternut, their horses knee-deep in the brake, 
halted, looking up at the single wire which, 
from the main line above, ran off surreptitiously, 
half hidden, through the dense wood. 

"To Clairot House," I cried, recalling suddenly 
the wire which had overhung the plateau. That we 
were not far away I had known. "From there we 
can circle back, the route we took that night." 

Steve nodded. Not so Joel. 

"Never go back to where you've had bad luck," 
he said, his odd speech making the superstition more 
childlike. 

We only laughed at him, as Steve climbed the 
pole. 

We were all eager to get back. For two days 
we had heard the heavy booming of guns to 
the westward, and we knew that a great battle was 
on, and we not of it. 

It was not the first journey of the kind we had 
made, for my native gift of make-up and mimicry 
had been discovered and put to use before Gettys- 
burg. Now we had penetrated behind the enemy's 
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lines and were returning with the information we 
had sought and more besides. 

Steve cut the Southern wire, and, tapping the one 
to the North, sent in cipher at my dictation. 

"All right," he sang out when he had finished. 
"They'U relay it." 

Then I led the way into the tangle, for we still 
dodged the open. A half-hour of slow progress 
through swamp, around thicket, helped for a short 
distance by a narrow path which appeared from the 
left and farther on vanished as suddenly to the right, 
and at last we mounted to the plateau. My guess 
had been right as to the wire. 

Yet I did not think to look for that path of which 
Ned had told me, but turned Jerry into the cover 
of the ravine along the brook. Of such slight stuff 
does fate weave its web. Night was kindly drawing 
in to protect us, and I rode with the comfortable 
assurance that before dawn we would be safely past 
our pickets. 

I had had no notion of stopping, although, bleak 
and empty as it looked, the place beckoned to me, 
and the very wind in the trees seemed to whisper, 
**I dare you, Wildcat." But I was past that, I told 
myself, past putting dare before duty. 

We came out by the stables. A burly figure 
showed in the half-dark — a negro, no doubt. I was 
about to give Jerry the spur. 
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"Hello, there." 

Both Joel and I reined In instinctively. It was a 
high-pitched, whining voice that spoke. Here of all 
places in the universe, the past had reached out for 
us. Yes, and the present as well, for why was he 
here? 

We closed in on him. He saw his mistake and, 
with a squeal of terror, broke into a lumbering run. 
His hand was groping for an inner pocket of his 
coat, but Joel caught his shoulder and vaulted down 
beside him. And I, a second later. 

"What d'ye want? I ain't done anything," he 
whined, for all the world like a cowardly boy. 

The side door had opened. 

"What is the matter?" The old, imperious 
note. 

I left him to Joel and Steve. 

"Betty," I said, "I told you I would come when, 
coming, I could serve the flag." 

"Youl" 

Flinty hard and unwelcoming it sounded I 
turned away. 

"Search him," I said. 

In the dying light I scanned the papers which 
came from that inner pocket. One was a map with 
our forces indicated, their strength and general 
location, and It showed, moreover, the movement 
we were about to make — ^were, perhaps, making at 
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this very moment — past the enemy*s right flank. 
The others, a group, dealt with a shipment of arms 
that were being smuggled through from the north 
— ^Joel's story of three years ago— underneath the 
clocks 1 That queer sentence of Harry Clairot*s I 
had overheard at Matt Brierly's, which came back 
now in a flash: "You think then that Mr. Cotter will 
keep his wordl" Her father's task at Richmond! 
How it all fitted I And this house of which she was 
mistress was the outpost, with the single, half-hidden 
wire for connection. 

While all this rushed through my brain, she stood 
silent on the threshold, and he whined on endlessly, 
a sorry spectacle. 

I did not fancy the noise he made, with the high- 
way not far away. I faced her again. 

'*We shall have to trouble you," I said. 

She gave back — she and Ned who was behind her 
— and in we went to the big room, a grim party, 
silent save for Ebenezer Strong's continued protesta- 
tions. 

**Lemme go. 'Fore God I didn't know what was 
in 'em. Not a word or line. I was sent, that's all. 
Thought it was Union, I'm loyal, honest and 
loyal." 

Out of the midst of it all my heart leaped back 
to Mary and Jonathan Cotter. The papers did not 
tell, of course. I must know. 
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"This shipment came from Cottertown," I said 
aloud. 

The effect on him was testimony enough. He 
halted his lying tongue, staring. 

"Who are you?" he gasped. 

"Ebenezer Strong," said I wearily, for the tri- 
umph I had once looked forward to was dead 
ashes now, "worse luck, I am David Warburton." 

"David I" His dried-up conscience stirred, I 
think, and touched his single sordid heartstring. "I 
was hard on you. I own it now. I'll make it up to 
you. ril pay you double all you ever earned, triple, 
anything! I'll make it right " 

"Get a rope from the stable, Steve." 

At that he broke down utterly, with sobs and 
pleadings. 

"You ain't going to hang me, David. Think o* 
her that's your own mother's kin. Think o' her I" 

I could see the poor, plaintive figure, and could 
hear again her concern for him and the rasping 
cough. 

"I'll give you everything I've got. It's a good 
deal. Everything " 

"Tie him up." I could stand no more of it 
"And gag him I First of all, gag himl" 

Trussed and twitching, but silent at last, we left 
him lying huddled against the wall, near the big 
chinmey. 
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"Steve," said I, "try that wire. It's up top 
where the chimney breaks through, a square place 
with a railing. Ned will show you. If it works, 
tell them to have this wagon train cut off." 

I gave him the papers, half expecting that she 
would interfere with Ned's going. But she did not, 
standing erect and motionless, watching me. 

Joel I sent to bring the horses around to the 
front, and to have them ready for us, watching the 
road meantime, until Steve would have sent or 
failed to send his message. Then we should go, 
leaving Ebenezer Strong, since he would balk our 
speed. Perhaps the echo of that rasping cough 
helped me to that decision. I grant I wanted no 
hand in his death — certain, if we took him into our 
lines with the damning evidence of his treachery we 
had found upon him. And his capacity for evil 
seemed ended. I had no fear that he would venture 
north again while the war lasted. 

So I was alone with her, but for the moment I 
scarcely realized it. The sheet showing our forces 
and their probable movement was in my hand. I 
took it to a table near one of the windows and 
studied it. How often before had he brought other 
plans, so easily that now there was no slightest 
attempt at masking the dastardly meaning of his 
coming ? 

Should I bum it? If we should be caught between 
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here and our pickets, it would come into the enemy's 
hands, serve the enemy's ends. 

"Someone will be coming to meet him," I said 
aloud. 

"No," she answered coldly. "I was to forward 
it." 

I looked up at her standing there and I was able 
to believe it Yet I did not wholly, and listened 
eagerly for Steve's returning step. 

Back to the paper in my hand, I did not wish to 
burn it. It was enough, after all Ebenezer Strong's 
pleading and bribing offers, that I was leaving him, 
letting him go free. Another plan came to me. 

"As usual you come with a bodyguard." It was 
the same deadly scorn I had heard at Fredericks- 
burg. 

I was working at the papers, swiftly increasing 
our numbers, changing their disposition, switching 
the direction of the movement they were making. 
If we were captured the paper would be a twisted 
signpost, leading the wrong way. I strained my eyes 
over it in the dusk, for she had offered me no light 
and I would not demand it. 

So it was that the significance of her scorn came 
to me slowly. 

"By that you mean ?" I asked. 

"As you did when I had asked you to come 
alone." 
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"I came alone then, Betty." 

"And single-handed, I suppose, sought to carry 
off Colonel Austin — ^to win him back, the Yankee 
way," she sneered. 

So this had been his version: that I had played 
the coward, brought men with me against her bid- 
ding, and tried and failed to take him prisoner. Ail 
was fair in love and war, and here were both. Yet 
I pitied Hugh Austin, that fierce love and jealousy 
should carry him so deep in double-dealing, for little 
as I liked him, I had known him for a gentleman 
bred, with better instincts than my contact with him 
had shown. And, with Mary in my heart, I could 
now the more poorly comprehend a love like his. 

**I was alone when he and another waylaid me," 
I said evenly. **But fortunately these two friends of 
mine had followed, fearing perhaps some such 
treachery, and so saved me from the Southern prison 
in which you had wished me safe." 

*Tou expect me to believe thatl" 

"It is true." 

She weakened a little, facing me there in the dusk. 

"You would swear it?" 

I had put away the transformed plan, and my 
hand had come in contact with a tiny packet which 
I had carried ever since I had tied it up at Matt 
Brierly's. I drew it forth and pulled the wrappings 
loose. My mother's brooch, the pin that had been 
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my father's, and a smooth stone from the Cotter- 
town road in front of the hilltop house. 

"You remember this, Betty?" I asked gently, 
holding up the pebble. "It stands for my boyish 
loyalty. I would not lie over that." 

In the pause that followed I heard Steve and Ned 
on the stairs, and turned at once toward the door 
Into the main hallway. 

"Here, Steve," I called. 

At that instant she cried out. 

"Hurry, Wildcat. Gol As quickly as you can. 
He is coming. I don't know how many with him. 
They are late now." 

"Wire's all right," reported Steve from the door- 
way. "The wagons are as good as bagged." 

But she had caught my arm, listening. 

"Horses," cried Steve, even as I heard the heavy 
beat of hoofs on the driveway. 

Before I could reach the hall, a shot rang out; 
another; a volley. Joell I threw the outer door 
wide, and saw a dozen shadowy figures come riding 
at full speed. Then a keen jolt of pain sliced my 
left thigh and I staggered, but managed to slam the 
door shut. 

"Upstairs, Steve 1" 

But she was ahead of me as we ran. 

"Ned, the chimney garret," she called. "The 
chimney garret 1" 
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I tried my best, staggering in their wake, but 
Steve and even old Ned had left me far behind, 
thinking me at their heels. At the first step of the 
wide stairway, my leg gave and I tumbled against 
the balustrade. 

She tried to lift me. 

"You are hurt?" 

"My leg." 

A low sob, and she left me, running. 

When, a moment later, the front door burst open, 
and Hugh Austin was on the threshold, I saw her 
come from the drawing-room to meet him. 

"You're all right 1" I heard him say. 

"Of course," she answered quietly. "What was 
all the firing?" 

"Someone opened up on us asi we came in. YouVe 
seen nobody?" 

"No." 

"Odd. What is it, Tim ?" This to a figure which 
pressed in at the door. 

"One man and two horses, sir. The man's a half- 
witted white. As nearly as I can understand him, he 
thought we were Yankees." 

"Wounded?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"That's all." 

Half-witted 1 . Keener than they — and wounded I 
Poor Joel! 
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"And you've seen no one?" This to her. 

"No." 



"He hasn't arrived?" 

"No." 









'Why haven't you a light?" 

'I thought it as well not to— and — ^my head 
iches." 

'How IS Harry?" after a second's pause. 

'He was sleeping when I left him." 
Harry Clairot in the house 1 111, evidently, or 
perhaps recovering from wounds. 

They passed into the drawing-room. The man 
:alled Tim had withdrawn, closing the door behind 
tiim. It was my chance, now before lights were 
Drought. 

Could I drag myself up the long stairs? The first 
step had doubled my wounded leg. I should make 
It best slow and noisy progress that way, with peril 
to Steve added. And Joel lay hurt outside. If I 
:ould pass the door undetected, my disguise would 
:arry in the outer darkness. I might even get Joel 
away. The cabins on the plateau 1 The back path 
that Ned had told me of 1 I remembered it now. 
Two horses, the man had said. One must have 
jtampeded. And Steve was safe enough for the 
present, and might stay so now that we seemed to 
lave her help. 
Anything was reckless now, and nothing. Joel 
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seemed to be calling me. I got to my feet, and, 
gripping myself against the torture in my thigh, 
I hobbled toward the door. 

As I came opposite the drawing-room I could 
hear their voices again. 

"Wouldn't you better go to meet him, Hugh? 
He may have lost his way." 

My heart rose at that, and sank again at his quick 
reply. 

"I'll send someone.'* 

As if in answer, the door before me opened and 
the man, who had reported to him before, stepped 
in, not four yards away, right in my path. 

Sheer boldness was my only chance. I came 
straight on, the pain half forgotten, and by swift 
inspiration I began to sing softly: 

"Glory Hallelujah, chillun, 
Salvation it am found " 

He glanced at me in the half-dark, and moved 
on. The door stood ajar. A mere half-dozen steps 
and I would be past it, under the wide, darkened 
sky. 

"Ned can guide them," came Hugh Austin's voice- 
"There he is now. Nedl" 

The song and my limping stepl I kept on, un 
heeding, singing the louder: 
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"The Lawd He take yo' up to Hebben 
While de debble he squirm in de ground/* 

But the fellow Tim's hand was on my shoulder* 

"You're wanted," he said kindly enough. 

I followed him perforce into the big room. 
There was nothing but to play the game through, 
while a chance remained. They were still in the 
dusk; I had faith in my disguise; and I felt that 
she was with me. 

"Ned!" 

"Mah name ain't Ned, sah. Ah'm Jericho." 

Jerry I had started to say and added the 
"cho" as I remembered Harry Clalrot somewhere 
above. 

"Jericho I I don't remember you. You don't be- 
long here." 

"No, sah." 

"Where do you come from?" 

"Up No'th a ways, sah." 

"What are you doing here?" 

"He Is just a stray, Hugh," she put in. "We have 
many of them now." 

"What are you doing here?" he repeated, and I 
sensed the suspicion In his voice. 

She had given me just time enough. It was a 
desperate chance, but to be caught here, in negro 
guise, meant, I knew too well, drumhead court and 
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I 



a rope on my neck at dawn. And for Joel and 
Steve, perhaps, as well. 

" 'Scuse me, sah, but you Marse Cap'n Clairot, 
sah?" 

"No." 

"You Marse Kunnel Austin, sah?" 

"I'm General Austin." It was meant for her, 
proud news. 

"Bress de Lawd, den. I got somep'n fo' you-, sah. 
From a Marse Strong, sah." 

I passed him the paper I had worked over at 
the table only a few minutes before. 

"A light, Betty," he said and, without waiting, un- 
folded the sheet and held it close to his eyes, study- 
ing it in what remained of dim afterglow from the 
window. 

"You came alone?" 

"No, sah. White trash come along, too. Yo' 
done scotched him, sah. Ah reckon." 

"The one that fired at us. Why? And why 
didn't you come to me at once ?" 

" 'Cause Ah was scared, sah. We wasn't ex- 
pectin' no ahmy, sah. How'd we know yo' was de 
right ones, sah? Yankees pow'ful common dese 
days." 

"This was all he gave you to bring?" 

"Yassah." 

If I only had had the other papers which I had 
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given Steve 1 Yet he was grudgingly more credu- 
lous. And Betty, with matches that flared and died, 
was delaying over the light. 

"I came to report. General" — it was the man who 
had blocked my way to the door — "that we have 
found a third horse." 

"A third horse 1" 

"Yassah. Dat's ouhs, sah. We pick him up on 
de road." 

I think he believed it. And then 



In the silence, my every sense alert, I heard an 
odd scraping sound from the floor, and saw come 
rolling, heaving inch by inch out of the darker 
shadow, nearer and nearer his feet, a huddled bun- 
dle, roped and bulging. And no one to stop it I 

"Kin Ah go now, sah" — flight at last the one hope 
— "to mah frien'?" 

"Yes." 

But it was only, grimly, to go on to the very end. 
For end it was inevitably, with Ebenezer Strong 
the hateful Nemesis. 

A sharp exclamation behind me. Then : 

"Stop him!" 

The man's hand again on my shoulder, roughly 
this time. Lights now, for they could be no longer 
delayed, coming in a shaking hand. 

"It's David Warburton, damn him," a gasping, 
whining voice. "There's three of 'em." 
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I was brought back fronting Hugh Austin, the 
candles lighting his dark face. 

"Warburton," he repeated, eyeing me, and 
quoted: " *The best imitation of a nigger* — and a 
spy." 

"No, Hugh, no I" she cried out then. 

He did not turn to her. 

"Either," he said in a slow, hard voice, "you arc 
a spy or — ^you came to see my wife." 

A second of quivering silence followed that amaz- 
ing word. 

"That was it," she cried breathlessly. "He came 
to see me." 

"No," said I. "I am a spy." 

The overbearing pain, which I had held back so 
long, swept me in a sickening wave. After that 
darkness came rushing and I tottered before it and 
fell across the wide hearth, beside which the fid- 
dles had once — ^nay, twice — ^played. 

I knew that I had fallen, and I dimly felt the 
kick of a heavy boot which did not hurt me, and 
glimpsed an ogre's tooth leering above me before 
they dragged him away. Then I knew no more. 



CHAPTER XX 

HOW long I lay senseless I do not know. It 
must have been many minutes, for my 
wound had been roughly dressed and was 
cooler, less throbbing. 

I was conscious of the tread of heavy footsteps 
overhead, which slowly disengaged itself from the 
pounding of my pulse; then of voices, low, urgent, 
at first far away and gradually nearer, until they 
placed themselves in my returning consciousness but 
a few yards away at my right. I lay where I had 
fallen, across the hearth, and a soldier in gray squat- 
ted near my knees. He was watching me and my 
head came clear as I sensed his scrutiny. I held 
myself motionless. 

The voices were Hugh Austin's and Ebenezer 
Strong's. Through scarcely slit eyelids I could see 
them past the hearth's edge, at the table where 
I had vainly falsified the information Ebenezer 
Strong had brought. His back was to me, but Hugh 
Austin I could see, his clear, dark-skinned profile 
bent over a paper on which he was writing. A 
decanter stood between them, and other papers lay 

in ridged litter. Maps, perhaps. Yes, for 
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"The wagons are right there," came Ebenezer 
Strong's whine. I could see the crook of his arm 
as he pointed. 

*Tes." 

"And my pay? How about my pay?" The 
decanter had been resorted to in the pause. 

"You'll get that when we get the wagons — If 
they're all right." 

"You mean I have to go with you?" The pro- 
test made the whine more pronounced. 

"No. Stay here. It's safe enough. They won't 
swing this far." He did not hide his contempt. 
"I'll send it to you." 

Then silence, save for the tramping overhead. 
The tramping I It was Steve I They were search- 
ing for Steve. He was in the chimney garret. 
Ebenezer Strong had not heard that. No, I re- 
membered how when I was huddled on the stairway 
her voice and Hugh Austin's had faded once they 
had passed the drawing-room door. The chimney 
garret 1 Steve was there, straight above, not forty 
feet from where I lay. Then I prayed that Steve 
at least might be spared. And where was Joel? 

"Never go back where you've had bad luck." 

And I had led them into this. The agony that 
came to me with that thought was worse than any 
physical pain could have brought. 

Hugh Austin had risen, and moved beyond my 
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narrow range of vision. Curiosity became too much 
for me. I must follow him, know what he was 
doing. I moaned and stirred jerkily to a new 
position. 

He was at the doorway to the hall. Now he re- 
turned with two of his men, to each of whom he 
gave dispatches. 

"You will start at once," he said, a map spread 
in his hands. "You by this route, and you by this. 
These are in duplicate. And don't spare your 
horses." 

They disappeared, to carry across country the 
news of our army's movement, while I felt that 
Ebenezer Strong, beside the decanter, looked on 
in triumph. It was a bitter moment, but the next 
brought balm. 

The tread above had died away. I heard it now 
beyond in the hallway. The man called Tim re- 
appeared. 

"No trace of him, sir. We've hunted every- 
where." 

"He probably got away at the beginning. Did 
you send the message?" 

"The Southern line seems to be cut, sir." 

"Hm. I shall leave you here, Tim, with half a 
dozen men. When you have done your duty, join 
the main command, without regard to the rest of 
us. Is that dear?" 
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"Yes, sir." 

I saw him turn. He was coming toward where 
I lay. I stirred again, to have my face more hid- 
den, mumbling incoherently, feigning delirium. 
This time I realized my left hand was tightly 
gripped upon something small and hard. For a 
second my mind groped. Then it flashed upon me. 
The little stone from the Cottertown roadway! I 
had held it when I was shot, and my pain-gripped 
hand had retained it since. 

A stone I It was a David's weapon, and here 
came Goliath. It was half ironical, the thought, 
yet the pebble added something to my pluck, my will 
to make the most of these few hours that remained 
to me. 

He motioned my guard away, and stood looking 
down at me. 

"Captain Warburton," he said softly, "I have 
dealt badly with you. And I shall pay for it as 
I deserve — am paying already bitterly. Man to 
man, I would sooner be in your place than mine, 
for I, living on, have lost the only thing I would 
live for." 

He was talking to his conscience, not to me, and 
I mumbled on, I know not what incoherencies. 

"I am of two minds. I shall never have a mo- 
ment's peace while you continue to exist. Yet I 
could wish that it had been you, not the other one^ 
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who got away. If I could, I might be mad 
enough to let you go. I might perhaps shift the 
blame of your death to other shoulders but, what- 
ever you may think of me, I am not so much of 
a coward." 

I raised my voice then, for I was sorry for him, 
and wished to hear no more. He listened to my 
meaningless words a moment. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders and, calling the guard back, went 
away. I wanted to shout after him that he feared 
me falsely but I would not, partly for pride and 
partly because he would not believe me. And there 
were the hours ahead and a chance as long as a 
minute of them remained — a chance that seemed a 
little larger if they thought my mind was wandering 
while it worked its utmost. 

"At dawn, Tim," he said. "And away from here, 
a good distance." 

This was for her sake and I was glad. But my 
heart shivered at the words, and I tried to blot out 
the picture they raised before me. 

I heard the distant beat of their horses' hoofs, 
going away — going, I knew, to bring in, if they 
could, the cavalcade of wagons. We were ahead 
of them there, but with what force? A mere hand- 
ful, perhaps, whom these could easily overpower. 
Off to the westward our men were marching, de- 
pending on surprise. Now perhaps they would be 
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met by surprise in turn. I could see it all, and lay 
here powerless. 

And what of Joel? No whisper had come to me 
of him. Steve was safe, straight above me, in the 
chimney garret. The chimney garret 1 And above 
him the wirel If we could only get to the wire! 
Less than forty feet away, and probably not ten 
from him. And as well forty miles and ten, for 
all that we could do with it. 

Straight above ! Suddenly hope shot through me, 
hope that was almost pain it was so meager, and 
yet meant so much. One thing alone seemed with 
me. My guard was not too observant. 

Covertly I watched the man called Tim dispose 
of the five others at doorways and before windows, 
and saw them drop in their places for hard-earned 
sleep. 

Already my play-acting was counting. What need 
of many at once to watch a wounded man whose 
mind was a haze? Off by the table Ebenezer 
Strong, lulled no doubt by the decanter, was already 
snoring. Fate seemed to be smiling at last and 
then, as was her wont that night, she turned fickle. 
For he who had blocked my way before now blocked 
it again. He withdrew my guard, and himself sat 
down beside me. 

At first, in the depths, I half believed that he 
knew I was shamming. Then as courage, defeated 
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but still living, came back, I knew that he was but 
taking his turn, the first of the long night. Now 
though I dared make no move with his shrewd eye 
upon me, I planned in full detail what I should do 
when a better chance offered. Indeed, I think he 
unwittingly did me a service, though I scarce 
deemed it so then, while from time to time I groaned 
and uttered disjointed sentences in endless ruse, and 
fought off the drowsiness which infected me, and 
moments of dizziness from my wound as well. 

The moment I glimpsed the man who took the 
second turn with me, I felt that my opportunity had 
come — a lanky, dull-faced fellow with eyelids still 
heavy with sleep. I had twitched gradually close 
in to the chimney place, my left hand half hidden 
in its inner shadow. I waited what seemed an in- 
terminable time. Then, jabbering the louder to 
cover the noise, I sent the old call up the chimney, 
my David's pebble clicking on the hearth irons. 

Twice I sent it, thrice, four times. Then, in the 
midst of despair the answer came, low, cautious, 
but echoing down its narrow pathway. Here was 
the test, for I was still, listening. I had gauged my 
new guard aright. He sat unmoved, and if he 
heard it there, he thought no doubt that it was the 
rattling of the wind. 

Laboriously, word by word, I clicked out the news 
that couriers had warned the enemy and that Hugh 
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Austin's force had set out to rescue the wagons. It 
was well that I had prepared it all, for the task of 
getting the words off, out of my hazy alphabet, and 
of finding at the same time mad phrases to mutter 
meanwhile proved, as it was, huge enough to strain 
every nerve. Time and again my dizzy head came 
near to fatally confusing the two. And, finding that 
only movement seemed to bring the closer scrutiny 
of my guard, I lay in one cramped position through 
it all, while the pain from my wound seemed to 
double by my body's very inaction. 

"Get this on the wire," I went on to Steve in sub- 
stance, "and also that we are here, held by only a 
half-dozen men. Am sure they are all down here, 
but when you have sent message, return to where 
you are now, and stay there." 

"How are you?" came back his query. 

I was ready for that. I knew Steve Raymond — 
knew him well enough to foresee what he might do 
if he learned the truth. He would be certain to 
make a mad venture to save me, only, almost as 
certainly, to lose his own life in the effort. 

"All right," I clicked back to him. 

He persisted, but I cut him off with "Stop send- 
ing," and writhed out of the position I had been 
holding so long, while my guard, suspicious too late, 
roused himself and watched more closely until he 
was relieved. 
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I should wish to tell other things than I must 
of the dragging hours that followed. The first 
flush bf joy at reaching Steve faded all too quickly. 
I tried to conjure up other duties to perform and 
found none. Now I could only wait — a thing ever 
hard for me and hardest now. With the coming 
of a new sentry, I ceased gradually my wandering 
talk, and lay still, feigning sleep while I drove it 
back from my lowered eyelids, gritting my teeth 
against the quivering ache of my thigh, and facing 
as well as I might that grim specter just ahead, 
which came nearer with each ticking minute. I had 
small faith that Steve's message would bring us help 
in time. The other needs were far larger and came 
first. 

With the sixth guard, the night would be nearly 
gone. Then I resolved, hopeless as it seemed, to 
make a last desperate rush through the line that sur- 
rounded me. There was but the faintest chance, 
with my crippled leg as a final handicap. But I 
planned my course, nevertheless, preferring to fall in 
action, hoping to be shot rather than die that other 
death. I tried to tell myself that it was sweet to die 
for one's country. I repeated over and over again 
that famous phrase of Nathan Hale as he trod the 
gallows. But I have said that I was not brave by 
nature. I was weak as water then. I wanted to 
live — to livel 
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I pulled myself together and prayed to my mother 
fiercely for pluck, as I had when a mere boy, for 
even now I was in years little more than a youth. 
And Mary I How my heart yearned for her, with 
the dark shadow hovering ever of graceful, hand- 
some Jonathan Cotter who was, I knew now, a 
traitor to the cause she loved better than life itself. 
Better than life I Yes, she loved it in that way. I 
suddenly could see her here in my place, calm, silent, 
steady-eyed. And, while I cried out against the vi- 
sion, it steadied me. I put my hand upon my breast, 
where against my flesh lay the flag she had given 
me, and I swore by it that I would meet my fate 
**with courage and honor." And if the battle-field 
elation lacked, something of her sweet calm came 
to me in its stead. 

The candles sputtered lower and lower. The fifth 
sentry came and sat beside me. Might I have dozed 
and he be the sbcth instead? The thought sent 
such a shudder through me that I was almost at 
the point of struggling to my feet, of making that 
final dash I had waited for. 

Then it was that I heard footsteps, and thought 
at first they were but a new ringing in my ears. 
No. Two men appeared at the hall doorway, and 
came out into the dim light. And one was the erect 
figure of Harry Clairot, in his gray captain's uni- 
form as I had bade him good-by in this very room» 
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gay then, with the fiddles playing near where now 
I lay ; and the other man was Ned, limping a step to 
the rear. 

Events came too fast for my dazed brain. I 
heard nothing of Harry Clairot's low talk in the 
farther corner with the man called Tim. I remem- 
ber only that Ned helped me to my feet, and the 
final whispered command: 

"You will follow at dawn." 

Out into the darkness then — ^no moon that night 
— and down the torturing steps. Ned fairly lifted 
me upon a horse, and Harry Clairot vaulted to 
the back of another which stood waiting. We 
started, and it took all my remaining strength to 
cling to my mount. The highway now, and turned 
southwards. 

I tried to comprehend. From what they had said 
I had leaped to the conclusion that he was ill or 
wounded, but he gave no sign of either, riding 
smoothly there beside me. Had she who had turned 
kind at last, sent him to save me, seeing that he 
luckily outranked any of my guard? I wanted to 
think it, and knew that it was impossible. He would 
hardly dare, whatever he might wish, so to defeat his 
own army's sentence, however hasty and formless. 

He was taking me away — sparing her. That was 
it. No doubt it was at Hugh Austin's bidding, an 
afterthought, to make sure. 
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"You will follow at dawn." 

At dawnl I had thought, I remembered, to be 
safe within our own lines at dawn. And instead, 
ever the jolting darkness, silence, the foreboding 
mystery ahead, and ever the growing dizziness 
and weariness and pain. 

Why had I not made my rush for liberty when 
the impulse was on me, just before he came? It 
would be over by now. A new thought staggered 
through my addled brain. Why not make it now — 
that rush? It was man to man, a better chance, 
though he was armed. 

Had he read my mind, or had I reeled? He 
pushed closer, and put an arm about my shoulder. 
We rode on so, our horses walking neck and neck. 
And I was strangely glad of his support, knowing 
all at once that I was worn out utterly, that I had 
come to the end. 

I seemed to be falling asleep, and I tried to rouse 
myself, to find words for that which came upper- 
most in my heart. At least he was fair and chiv- 
alrous. I had ever liked him. 

"Captain Clairot," I said, "if I am to die, will 
you write for me to Mary Graham of Cottertown? 
Tell her that I loved her, and send her the flag 
that you will find on my breast." 

He bowed, but pressed a warning forefinger to 
his lips. One thing more I needed to gain peace. 
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"Your sister 1 Will you beg her not to be hard 
with Colonel Austin? Say I wished her great 
happiness." 

Again he bowed. 

The haze upon my brain grew deeper and I 
fought it off no longer. The jolting grew gentler 
at last and a lulling sound was about us which 
seemed cooling as well to my hot blood. Then I 
felt myself slipping, and a soothing blackness en- 
wrapped me. 



CHAPTER XXI 

SUNLIGHT through twining branches and 
leaves, the cool ripple of water in my ears, 
the peace of a green and gray shelter of bush 
and overhanging rock ; these hovered on the border- 
land of my waking. It was late and I must hurry, 
for the sun was high and Ebenezer Strong, camped 
below by the roadway with his old clock wagon, 
would be astir and cursing me. 

As I moved I almost touched a body close beside 
me, clad in gray, and I felt a sharp twinge of pain 
in my leg. The intervening years were added in 
an instant. I was awake, alert. 

We lay together on his gray overcoat spread 
wide, he upon back and side, his face half hidden 
by one arm, while the other fell limp, its hand 
against my shoulder. He still slept. I lifted my 
head a few inches and glanced about us. There 
was no sign of the half-dozen who were to fol- 
low us. 

Cautiously I felt downwards to his waist, hold- 
ing that shoulder rigid that was under his hand. 
My fingers closed upon the handle of his pistol and 

drew it triumphantly. 
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"Captain Clairotl" I called, and raised myself on 
my elbow. 

The figure started up wildly, protecting arm 
falling away and gray slouch hat toppling. My 
hand dropped the pistol between us and went 
groping forward, while I stared in blank won- 
der. 

"Betty 1" 

For the startled eyes yet dim with sleep were hers, 
and the copper hair for all that it was close-cropped 
— a crowning sacrifice — and the smile that came at 
last to her lips. 

"Good-morning, Wildcat," she said. 

"But it was Harry — Harry Clairot " I began 

in a daze. 

The smile faded. She shivered, and covered her 
eyes with her hand. 

"Don't. You make me remember." 

"What is it?" 

"He is dead. Yesterday. I kept them away, 
would not let them know. I took his uniform from 
him as he lay there. Oh 1" 

She broke off then and her shoulders shook with 
convulsive weeping, while I gazed at her helpless, 
grasping at last the full measure of this thing 
she had done. 

Suddenly she was on her feet and her tear-wet 
eyes unhid. 
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"Forgive me, Wildcat," she sobbed, "but I can 
play the man no longer." 

And, giving the lie to her words, she picked up 
the slouch hat and strode off to the stream, re- 
turning a few moments later, the hat dripping 
full of water, and her control outwardly re- 
gained. 

Play the man I How well she had done it! 
Watching her approach, I saw how easily the man 
called Tim, knowing that Captain Clairot was in 
the house, had accepted her in the dim candlelight. 
The lithe, slender figure in blouse and trousers was 
that of a gallant stripling, her brother to the life. 
Yet she was a woman of women. 

As if to prove this last, she was flushing now be- 
fore my witless gaze. 

"I liked and admired him," I said belatedly, and 
wishing as ever that I had the gift of words. "I 
am sorry." 

She could not trust herself to speak, I think. As 
she bathed my hot head I thought of that shadowy 
barn long ago, of what had happened between, and 
of the strange intimacy which fate had brought to 
us in this secluded copse. And Harry Clairot was 
dead and she was Hugh Austin^s wife I 

"We are quite safe here," she said at last. 

"The others who were to follow?" I asked. 

"Should be floundering miles away on a cross- 
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road." And she added: "At worst, few know this 
spot." 

"I do," said I, and told her how by chance I had 
lain here that far-away night after my first sight of 
Clairot House. 

"The night after he whipped you a second time. 
And it was my fault. I was ever bringing you trou^ 
ble, Wildcat. Don't contradict me. I went over 
it all last night in my room, while I waited. From 
the time I dared you to ride with me back at the 
beginning!" 

"And would not elope with me," I put in as gayly 
as I could, for I liked not the unaccustomed gray 
moodiness of her face, half turned away from me, 
and in her voice. 

"And I thought only of the lark it would be," 
she went on, paying no attention, "and nothing of 
the likelihood that you would suffer for it. Again 
when you came here with him, it was the same. And 
when later you ran away without a word with me, 
I was vexed with you and slighted, and sour at the 
dull summer before me." 

"But you did not have me back," I laughed, 
lightly. 

"How was I to know how much it meant to you?" 
she flashed up for a second, more like herself. And 
then, "But I should have known. And when you 
told me at the restaurant of how Aunt Abby 
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died But I have never really known. Tell 

me now, everything." 

I told her perforce, a story softened both by the 
years and by my wish to spare her further sadness. 

"Poor Aunt Abby," she said when I had ended. 
"She warned me of my whims. *A creature of mad 
whims and impulses,* she called me, * which would 
bring me sorrow.' Yet, had I followed impulse, I 
would have had done with him that night. And I 
did not, for my father wanted guns, guns for our 
cause, and this creature, vile as I knew him to be, 
could serve. And now, last night, I have turned, 
in a way, false to that very cause. Ah, Wildcat, 
what a twisted thing is life I" 

I saw that she would go on with it to the end, 
and was silent. 

"And then at Fredericksburg I was wickedness it- 
self to you, and later, because I would see you, led 
you into the midst of danger and treachery. I 
scoffed at you because you seemed old then, do you 
remember? I am old myself now, and more bitter 
against myself than you can be with me." 

"Betty, you were my first friend," I said after 
a moment. "You gave me my first glimpse of free- 
dom. Here in this very place you set me, dull be- 
fore, dreaming of a future, and that dream has 
helped to lead me since. And now you have saved 
my life." 
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I saw a happier flush rise slowly on her cheek. 
She turned toward me, eyes blue as the heavens, the 
clouds passing, and a glint of her old sunny mis- 
chief shone through. 

"Nay," she said. "I but eloped with you, this 
time uninvited, and only to be told that you loved 
another." 

Then, for the first time, I recalled the message I 
had given, as I had thought, to her brother, and 
I looked away in red confusion. 

*'I should wish to know more of this fortunate 
Mary Graham, if you would tell me," she said at 
length. 

But I could not talk of Mary, even to her. 

"And you have not told her?" 

"No." 

"Why not?" 

"Her heart is elsewhere." 

"Ah, Wildcat 1" Her hand closed gently on 
mine. "What a twisted thing is life!" she repeated. 

"Yes, Betty, it is a labyrinth," said I, remem- 
bering one of the tales my mother had told me. 
"There is but a single thread to lead us out." 

"And that?" 

"Love." 

"And for both of us it is broken — ^we have lost 



it." 



"No. Not while we have the love in our hearts." 
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She was silent a moment. 

**Why did you wish me not to be hard with 
Hugh?" she asked. "You of all people!" 

I told her then something of what he had said 
when he had thought me delirious, choosing that 
portion which spoke so clearly his passion for her. 

"He was right," she said, steel in her voice. "It 
is over." 

"No," said I. "He was wrong." 

"Why do you say that?" 

"You loved him when you married him, Betty." 

"But he tricked me, lied to me." 

"Only because he loved you so desperately that 
he cared less for his self-respect. And do you think 
that cost him nothing?" 

"But he would have left you to die." 

"That was his duty, and punishment as well. 
And he was brave enough to meet it alone." 

She was suddenly weeping again. 

"But why — why should you plead for him?" she 
sobbed. 

Why indeed? I had never really liked him and 
he had tried to do me injury. Nor was I wholly 
sure that at length I had read him right, that he 
deserved to the full the defense I had made for 
him. 

I gazed at her bent head, and knew that I cared 
for her now as I had always cared for her. I had 
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never loved her. I had given her a boy's blind de- 
votion, and though it was blind no longer, it was 
devotion still. And I whole-heartedly wished her 
happiness. 

"Because, Betty dear," and I raised her hand to 
my lips as I spoke, "you have been dear to me, and 
will ever be." 

She snatched her hand away and mine with it, 
and she kissed my rough fingers as I had kissed her 
smooth tapering ones. 

"And you to me," she whispered. 

It was like a rite. We were silent afterward, 
for many minutes, hand in hand. At last she turned 
her face to me, and it had a serenity new to it in 
all my remembrance of its startling changes. 

"Wildcat," she said softly, "I think you have 
helped me to find the thread out of my labyrinth." 

Before I could speak, a change came, as startling 
as any. 

"Listen 1" 

She was on her feet in an instant. And, close to 
the ground, I heard the rumbling beat she had 
meant, and then a distant shout. 

She was off by the brook, reconnoitering, and re- 
turned a moment later, frowning. 

"Yankee cavalry on the road," she said. "How 
do they come here?" 

Even as my heart leaped, she realized. 
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"But they mean your certain safety," she cried 
"I almost forgot. To think that I should ever 
be glad to see Yankee cavalry 1" 

With her old lilting laughter, she bounded away 
toward the brook and vanished. 

She returned, some minutes later, with an officer 
I did not know, who came suspiciously with a dozen 
men behind him. 

"A wounded Union captain, you said," he re- 
peated, eyeing me doubtfully. 

I gave him my name and command, but I could 
see that he still distrusted me, nor did I blame him, 
remembering my strange appearance and hers. 

"Take me to your general," I said. 

He gave grudging assent. 

"Can you ride?" she whispered, helping me to 
my feet. 

"Yes," said I, hiding as well as I could the pain 
that came afresh with the effort. 

And I did, since the rest — ^my first in three days 
and nights — had given me new life, and now, still 
more, the troop after troop of blue uniforms we 
passed on our escorted way back along the road we 
had come the night before. 

Yet it was not all elation, for she, erect, head high 
and serene, who rode beside me in that long gray 
coat on which we had slept, was going to the bed- 
side of the dead brother she loved. And I — to 
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what? I thought of Steve and Joel, most of Joel 
with foreboding that I could not down. There had 
been the shots, one against many; the report that 
he was hurt; and then only silence — ominous silence 
to me, for all that I had tried feverishly to hope. 

The general sat his black horse at the edge of 
the Clairot lawn, his staff about him, but before we 
reached him, old Ned with a shout of joy came hob- 
bling and caught the bridle of Betty's mare. 

"A man who claims to be Captain Warburton," 
reported the chief of our escort. 

"Captain Warburton? No. A mistake," bluntly 
spoke the general, and I stared, for he had been 
one of those who had sent me with Steve and Joel 
on the scout which was ended. 

Then I saw his expresisive eyes twinkle, lighting 
his plain face. 

**It is Major Warburton," he said, and gallantly 
doffing his hat to Betty, he added, while Ned, grin- 
ning, stood at the mare's head: "It has been my 
rule. Madam, to wish all women a thousand miles 
away in time of war. This is one of the excep- 
tions." 

Major Warburton I My great-grandsire's title, 
minel Yet, in the midst of the glow, anxiety for 
Joel came uppermost. I put the question to an 
aide, and knew the worst from his reply. 

They brought me to the room where he lay, the 
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beam-ceilinged dining-room of Clairot House. 
Steve stood by, bowed and silent. 

"He's going fast," was all his greeting. 

"Joell" I cried. 

He had lain, mumbling inarticulately, but now his 
eyes opened and looked at me. 

"Wildcat 1" he whispered. "You're— all right?" 

"Yes, Joel." And I grasped the limp hand that 
reached toward me. 

He smiled his twisted smile. 

"Tell Miss Mary— 



>» 



He did not seem to have the strength to finish. 
His eyes closed. Then, of a sudden, he jerked 
himself forward, shoulders pitifully straight, and 
Steve caught him, propping him. 

An other than human radiance came upon his 
face, and his voice rose, martial, triumphant, the 
words clearer than I had ever heard them from his 
lips: 

"Three little Wildcats and a ycUin' Rebel crew 
A-blastin' hell with shot and shell for him and me and you. 
'Forward march/ the cap*n cries " 

The voice choked. The body stiffened. But 
Steve caught up the refrain, and I, the tears rolling 
down my cheeks, joined in as well as I might: 

"And then there's only two 



But they'll go marching on. 
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"Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah, 
Yes, they'll go marching on.** 



CHAPTER XXII 

^ "^ TE buried them that day, the gallant young 
^y^ Rebel captain and the Union hero — for if 
this plain tale has a hero, Joel Timmons 
is the man. And, at a little distance, another who, 
waiting too long for his pay, had fallen, shot through 
the back as he tried to escape. I had but a glimpse 
of his terror-stricken face, the ogre's tooth standing 
forth, and wished to see no more. 

Steve went on alone, while the surgeon probed 
for the bullet in my thigh, and ordered me, against 
my will, to the rear. 

That night, however, I slept at Clairot House, 
and at its darkest I half awoke to feel a warm 
cheek close to mine. 

"Good-by, Wildcat," a mere breath in my ear. 

And then a soft step going away. 

I was not sure till morning that it was not a 
dream. But she had gone, undetected — gone, I 
knew afterward, alone across dangerous country to 
warn the enemy of our cavalry's march on that side. 
And so she turned true again to her cause. 

My wound proved laggard in healing, and mean- 
while I wrote often to Mary, trying to keep the quiet, 
friendly tone of her replies. How I read and re- 
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read her letters, hoping against hope to find, be- 
tween the lines, that which I knew would not be 
there. 

I told her something of the manner in which I 
had met my wound, and all of poor Joel's end, and 
of his unfinished message to her. In another let- 
ter, I made known to her, as a thing apart, the death 
of Ebenezer Strong, and asked her to bear the news 
to my mother's cousin. 

I said nothing of the captured wagons or their 
freight of arms. There had been no proof that these 
last had come direct from the Cotter mills, and 
suspicion, ever slow to point to those high up, would 
stop far short of Jonathan Cotter and his father. 
I was, moreover, confident that with their present 
loss and the taking away of their agent, they would 
be unlikely to try again to profit by the now des- 
perate need of the enemy. 

If I had had evidence I must have reported it, 
regardless of her and, I felt, to her first of all. But 
I had none, though I believed I knew. 

One other letter to her I wrote and did not send, 
sewing it instead within the now worn and faded 
flag I wore upon my breast. 

Mary Dear: [it read] 

If you ever read this it will be only after I have fallen, 
and I would have what I shall say bring you only joy, 
nothing of sadness. 
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I love you, dear — love that has no boundary, utter pas- 
sion and utter peace. I would I could quicken the pale 
words with all my heart feels now as I write. 

I must have loved you always, but I was blind to it until 
last winter — those few wonderful hours. And then it was 
too late. 

Again I beg you not to grieve. You have brought me 
the greatest happiness I have known. The little flag you 
will receive with this you gave me and called it the sign 
of my freedom. Will you take it back as a reminder that 
I found my richest freedom, at last, in this love of mine 
for you? 

Again God bless you, dear. 

David. 

So I wrote and meant each word. Yet there were 
times when the human desire for her was so fiercely 
strong that I would have willed to mount and ride, 
with never a stop, the long road to Cottertown, there 
to seize her and bear her away, whether she wished 
it or not. And I fretted, longing feverishly to be 
back at the front, not that I might think of her 
less, but that I might forget the vision of Jonathan 
Cotter with her, and the radiance that was in her 
eyes when she came back from him. 

I joined my command at Winchester, and in the 
late winter rode with it south and east, liking little 
the desolation wrought by the way, although no 
doubt it was a military necessity. Steve was more 
taciturn, and we seldom spoke of JoeL Yeit once as 
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we drove forward in a skirmish I caught his eye 
and, as well, the words his lips were forming: 

"But they'll go marching on." 

And our sabers flashed higher and bit deeper, 
while we plunged our horses forward into the van. 
So Joel rode with us to the end. 

The end! We had almost reached it. Every 
struggle in that final gray flight was but useless 
putting off of the inevitable. Yet with what gal- 
lant resistance they met us that dayl A close-in, 
ungiving clash it was, one of but many, I am told, 
before the day was won. 

I had pistoled the man before me. More came 
rushing, an officer in the lead. I made at him, saber 
raised — and then it fell harmlessly at my side. For 
the man was Hugh Austin. It all happened quicker 
than thought, but I could not strike at him. 

He too saw and, with a scarcely perceptible nod, 
swerved aside. The half-smile on his dark face 
was my last memory for many weeks, for the man 
beside him had not seen or, seeing, cared not. He 
hurled himself upon me in that defenseless instant. 
I was conscious of a moment's racking cataclysm of 
torture, and then I knew nothing more. 

It was not until long afterward that I learned 
how splendidly Hugh Austin showed then that bet- 
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ter self I had of late chosen to believe in, how he 
more than squared the account which lay between 
us. He leaped down, plucked me from the mire and, 
by a miracle escaping both rearing hoofs and slash- 
ing sabers, carried me through to our rear, himself 
remaining a prisoner for the act. Those dark 
years of war were illumined by thousands of brave 
deeds, but none that I have known of braver than 
his. 

Nor did I know of the days on hospital transport 
and train when surgeons and nurses shook their 
heads hopelessly over my shattered body, and yet 
I lived on. 

In the first dim morning of returning conscious- 
ness I lay, I thought, upon the couch in the Fen- 
wick house. Only now it was before, not after, 
that long-ago attempt upon their silver. And kindly 
Miss Connie kept tucking me in while, Phil and 
Tony ever in the background, I sought to warn her 
and the more dour Miss Vi, and could not. I cried 
out for the fowling piece, and she only shook her 
head and tucked me in again. 

Others came to me disjointedly: Ebenezer Strong 
peering down into the cistern well, and I had hurt 
my side and could not climb; the red-faced mate 
of the Lapwing pouncing upon me out of the dark, 
and again my side pained me so that I could not 
lift the oar to strike at him ; and often Mary's voice, 
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sounding close by, quiet and steadying. But more 
of the time it was the Fenwick couch. 

Then one day — I had slept — I awoke in a sunny 
little room with windows open wide upon a bal- 
cony. Near them, her back to me, stood a woman 
I did not know, in nurse's uniform. But beside me 
sat another, heavy of figure, with gray hair, and 
clad in prim black. She leaned forward, looking 
down at me, and smiled. I reached out my hand, 
touched hers, and knew that she was real. 

"Miss Connie," I whispered* 



CHAPTER XXIII 

YES, It was Miss Connie Fenwick, with the 
same breathy, bustling way and staccato 
speech and mothering kindness. The years 
had seemed to forget her as they passed. 

At Miss Vi's death, she had fulfilled her ancient 
dream of coming to Washington. And she had 
stayed. With the outbreak of war she had begun 
her rounds of the hospitals, thwarting her old foe, 
rheumatism, with the aid of the stout cane on which 
she thumped her way now about my room. She 
had helped, as well, to the limit of her moderate 
means. 

So she had chanced to find me, lingering still on 
the borderland, and had had me borne to her home. 
Here, with the devoted nurse I had first seen by the 
window, she had hovered over me day and night, 
dragging me back to life. 

All this I learned little by little, for it was fed 
to me as was my food in tantalizing driblets. And 
one thing more — amazing news — because, though 
my mind had been incoherent, the words I had 
spoken in my raving had been articulate enough. 
She deemed it wise, therefore, to tell me in those 
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early days of my convalescence. That night when 
I had crouched in the shadow of the cellarway, she 
and Miss Vi had been awake and had heard from 
a window above every word of my talk with Phil 
and Tony. And they had understood, if not all, 
enough. Thus it was that they had been so kind 
to me that following day, and had been heart sore 
when I slipped away from them and they were un- 
able to follow. 

Only one trace of delirium remained. Often, 
when asleep, I would seem to hear Mary's quiet 
voice, and to feel her nearness. So clear was it 
that I would look for her in the first moment of 
awakening and, disappointed, would wish not to 
have waked at all. Whether or not this retarded 
in a measure my progress, I know that my listless 
manner made Miss Connie and the nurse more and 
more perturbed. 

*'Today you are to have a visitor,'' Miss Connie 
told me one morning. 

I thought. 

"Steve?" I asked. 

Miss Connie smiled, mysteriously, I remembered 
afterward. 

"He has been here daily," was all she said. 

Later, when she had made me ready, she added 
a warning. 

"This is an experiment, Daiad. It will be only 
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for a minute, and you must not talk. If It does you 
harm, it cannot be repeated for a long time. But 
if it does you good, again tomorrow." 

It seemed a great ado to me, and I nodded, I 
fear, rather wearily. For though I was glad enough 
to see Steve again, I could scarcely comprehend 
how his coming could greatly help or harm 
me. 

The door opened, and all at once my heart began 
to race so madly that it left me breathless. Was 
it another dream or did Mary really stand on the 
threshold, come into the room and straight toward 
me? That enfolding compassion of her eyes, was 
it for me, and the quivering of her lips which she 
tried to hold firm? My hand went out to her and 
she took it, as close to me now as I had dreamt 
of her. And, marvel of marvels, she stooped and 
kissed my brow. 

Then came the voice with that throbbing note 
I had heard before, and unbelievable words, which 
have echoed with ever deepening sweetness along 
the remainder of my life's course. 

"Get well quickly, David, for my sake. I love 
you." 

I tried to speak, but her free hand gently cov- 
ered my mouth. I could only kiss the dear palm. 
And then, In a moment she was gone. -» 

When Miss Connie came back to me I turned 
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my head away, to hide the tears which were part 
weakness and part dazed joy. 

"You will forgave me, David?" she asked, 
anxious, I think, though she spoke cheerily enougl^ 

"For what?" 

"For sending her, though you still lived, the note 
and the little flag it was sewed to?" 

So that was it I I showed her my face then and 
smiled up at her through the tears. She could read 
the glory and the wonder that had opened to me. 

"I am glad, David," she said softly, "for I have 
come to care for her almost as much as you can." 

After that I fought to get well, as Mary had bade 
me. And the tension I had felt in the room passed 
and gave way to cheer, while the doctor nodded 
and lengthened the space between his visits. 

Every day she came, and soon the minute had 
grown to half-hours, which seemed like minutes still. 

"From that Independence Day when I brought 
you home you became second only to Tom- Judge," 
she confessed, sitting there, my hand between hers. 
"I don't know why, dear. It just was so. And 
that night you went away, the night I gave you the 
flag, I was jealous of her, child though I was. Do 
you remember what you said about her?" 

"Mary I" 

"Yes, and I was ashamed of myself and tried to 
stop it, to put you out of my mind. Then when 
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Miss Stanton was ill I knew that I could neither stop 
it nor forget you ever. I knew then that I loved 
you, that I should never love anyone else. I am 
made that way, David." 

"Then you knew it when I came last year?" 

''Knew it? When, at Mrs. Strong's, I had crept 
time and again into your old chinmey refuge just 
to feel myself somehow nearer you?" 

'Tou did that I" I could see my old, bridc-walled 
haven lighted again by a sputtering candle end. I 
had little more than mentioned it to her and Tom- 
Judge that night of my escape. And she had re- 
membered it I 

"Yes." 

"But when I came, why did you not let me see^*^ 
just a glimpse ?" 

"Oh, how I feared that I would! I was too 
proud. Can't you understand? I thought it was 
she, that I must stay in the background forever, 
loving you silently." 

"And I thought it was Jonathan Cotter." 

"Poor Jonathan I He had short shrift that night 
after you had gone. After I let you go, when I 
wanted — Oh, fiercely — ^to throw my arms about 
your neck and keep 3rou, keep you with me 
always I" 

That throbbing note again, held back no longer. 
I stared, for it seemed a new Mary. 
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"But your face, when you came back from him, 
was so radiant," I said. 

"Any radiance was all for you, dear." 

I mused happily a moment upon the blind mis^ 
understandings of that day. Each, self beaten down, 
had sought then to shield the other from regret 
and pain. And since, how often, in things great or 
small, she has done it again, and I as well, though 
more seldom, I fear, as is the way with men. 

"You ever called me wise and good," she broke 
in at last. "How I hated it!" 

"But you are both," said I, wondering. 

"As if I were some dry-hearted, brain-ridden 
thing 1" she cried. "Oh, David, I'm notl I'm not I 
Often I think I am two people " 

"You are all the world." 

"Two people 1 The one outside may seem quiet 
and cold, but the one within has storms. Oh, David 
mine, such storms I" 

And suddenly the storm was there, breaking 
through, rain in her wide eyes, wind in her quick, 
gusty sobs. I understood only that I loved her more 
even than I had dreamed, and opened my arms to 
her. 

"Come into the harbor," I whispered, and as I 
felt her dear arms clasp my neck: "For I am a prey 
to storms, beloved. And I too, thank God, have 
found a harbor." 
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Such, In truth, has our love been to each of us. 

Later, they let me see Steve, and he told me of 
the Grand Review, in which he alone of the three 
Wildcats had marched. He, first, told me too — for 
they had kept it from me — of that mad tragedy 
which had come before, to plunge a rejoicing land 
into gloom. 

That "wise man of the West," with his patient 
smile and gentle yet stalwart heart, had been robbed 
of his life at the very moment of its hard-earned 
triumph. And by whom ? It was a bitter time for 
me, for, had fate so willed, I could have joined 
eagerly in hunting down that other, who had been, 
up to then, one of my dearest memories. 

History has written that man down as the doer 
of perhaps the vilest, most useless murder in all 
its pages. And rightly 1 Yet do I like to recall 
instead that graceful, princely figure at Matt Brier- 
ly's and the salute he waved to me, a ragged no- 
body. Recalling that, I remember too how his 
heavy-lidded eyes lit to that phrase Tom- Judge had 
soberly written : "It Is better to be right than wrong, 
but it Is better to be wrong than neither one." 

No one, Tom-Judge least of all, would spread 
the meaning of those words to such an act as 
Booth's. Yet this much can at least be said of 
him: he did not "save his own skin," nor, however 
cracked his brain, could he have much hoped to do 
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50 when he struck his wretched blow for a cause 
already lost. 

I lay silent, after Steve had gone, brooding over 
wrhat he had told me. For a time Mary watched 
ne in silence. Then: 

"You must try to put this from your mind, 
David," she said. "It is hard, but it is best." 

I rallied, when I saw her anxious face bending 
Dver me. 

"You were ever wise and good," said I. 

She reddened first at that, then smiled. 

"Whenever you say those words, I warn you I 
shall close your wicked lips." 

She did it then, with hers. 

"I shall say them often," I whispered. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

WE were married at the little white Cotter- 
town church one bright autumn day when 
the leaves had turned red and the sky 
was blue. 

Stout old Matt Brierly was there. He had stayed 
at the rear, but when the draft had come, he had 
somehow, out of the earnings of the Eating Place, 
paid for two substitutes, for "Bless my soul," as he 
explained it, "I'm big enough for two." And Mac- 
ready, whom the sedate neighbors disapproved of 
because he droned his lugubrious soliloquy during 
parts of the service. And Miss Connie Fenwick, 
beaming in the front pew. But not Doctor Don. 
He had fallen nobly at Cold Harbor. 

His legacy to me I spent as I thought he would 
wish in Ware Crossing, for I had no need of it. 
But I have not told of that. Between that rasping 
cough and loneliness my mother's cousin had that 
summer gone, I trust, to a fairer reward than she 
found on earth. And all that she had came to me. 
Thus perverse fate willed that the money which 
Ebenezer Strong had toiled his sordid lifetime to 
accumulate, for which he had bartered his soul, 
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should pass to the one he least would have wished 
to possess it. 

At first I was for not taking it, but in the end 
there seemed nothing else to do. One thing I could 
not take. My first act of ownership was to send 
a deed to the hilltop house to Betty Austin. To my 
delight I had a grateful letter in reply, sober and 
gay by turn, every line of it so like her that I could 
almost hear her voice when, not long since, I reread 
it. For I have kept it among my treasures. 

So I thought it well completed, until this autumn 
day on which Mary and I were wedded. Then 
there appeared among the presents in Tom- Judge's 
study another deed to the Stanton house, this time 
from her to Mary, and with it a note which be- 
gan: 

I understood his feeling — ^Wildcat, as I shall always 
call him — ^when he made over Aunt Abby's house to me. 
For that I accepted it then — and for this. 

You will not refuse what is now mine to give, when you 
know that I can scarcely use it and that I would rather 
have it in your hands and his than in anyone else's. 

It ended with messages of warm affection to us 
both and with greetings from him who had once 
thought me doubly his enemy. With it had come 
also my mother's brooch and the pin my father had 
worn, rescued that fateful night from the table by 
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the window of Clairot House. But not the David's 
stone. It had been swept up, no doubt, from the 
hearth where I had dropped it. And Mary's answer 
began years of a four-sided friendship which, though 
divided by distance and by many spaces of silence, 
has been a joy to us all. For us, at any rate, the 
barrier was already down. 

I wore my uniform that day, and Steve, standing 
beside me, his. And the only touch of color against 
the white of Mary's gown when Tom-Judge gave 
her away was the little flag at her bodice — the flag 
she had given me. There was another larger flag 
draping the altar rail, and that we, kneeling, kissed 
at the ceremony's end. 

We were each but twenty-one, still in the early 
morning of life. The long day since has been a 
glad one, for that thread has ever been ours, which 
leads out of the darkest places in the labyrinth of 
life. 

There have been great changes. We have seen 
a united land press on and on, its only checks and 
retreats those which, I have faith to believe, have 
come as penalties for too rapid and daring prog- 
ress. And in this mighty "Forward, march," no 
others have been more dauntless — as we who met 
them on many battle-fields might well have fore- 
told — ^than those who for a time we called 
Rebels. 
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I have set down this narrative for my children 
and theirs; Gay and Don and David, Jr. I would 
leave them all something beyond mere peace and 
reasonable plenty. Little as I would have any 
of them endure the hardships that were mine, per- 
haps the memory of what I passed through when 
but a boy may serve somewhat to stiffen that spirit 
within them which peace and plenty arc all too like 
to soften. 

Peace and plenty I These breed enemies both 
without and within our land. We are unready, as 
ever. The long fight for freedom is still far from 
won. Men are still men. Thus, unwillingly, I can 
hear, my ear to the future, the booming again of 
many guns, the heavy tramp of armies, and the 
voices of captains: "Forward, march." And I can 
see the flag going on before, and the glow of it 
reflected upon thousands of faces, as once upon 
mine. 

Then there will be, as ever, the shirkers; those 
who would "save their own skins"; those who 
plead for peace at any price; those who fatten 
like vultures upon the nation's woes; and trait- 
ors, burrowing slimily in the rear. But those 
of our blood, please Heaven, shall not be among 
them. 

Rather let my children and theirs, to whatever 
generation, "face the issue, with level heads, 
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without passion or wavering, loving better than 
life that which the flag represents and without 
which it must soon or late fall into the dust, and 
with devout prayers for guidance to the God 
of our fathers, *Author of Liberty.' " Else shall 
Mary and I, as parents and ancestors, have failed 
utterly. 

To me it seems but a short while since Joel died, 
singing, and shorter still since the news came of 
how Steve, who remained in the army, had fallen 
by the side of that dashing leader, Custer, whom 
we had once followed together. Of the three I 
alone remain, under the flag. And some day — soon, 
perhaps — ^I shall join them. 

Then up aloft we'll cheer it, reunited Wildcats three, 
And salute the greater Cap'n who commands eternity, 
And unless we sore mistake Him, 'Forward, march' His 
word will be. 
And we'll go marching on. 

I had meant this to the end, but Mary, read- 
ing over my shoulder, is singing the words. And 
if her dear voice quavers now, her heart is yet 
steady. 

Near by stands Gay's youngest boy, gravely 
watching us and listening, full of lisping questions. 

"What is it you will cheer?" he demands. 

"The flag, laddie." 
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"And what is the flag?" My pitiful question 
when I was more than twice his age. 

And Mary draws back my gray head and, tears 
in her eyes, kisses me before she answers him. 

"It is the sign of freedom," she says. 



THE END 
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